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ABSTRACT 

In May 1970, the College Scholarship Service of the 
College Entrance Examination Board convened a panel of 11 indJ.viduals 
concerned with the educational needs of students from poverty and 
minority populations. Their task was to define, from their own 
perspectives, the higher educational needs of not only minority youth 
but all young people from backgrounds of poverty, and to develop 
recommendations for social policies that could lower the most 
persistent barrier to undergraduate higher education for the poor, 
lack of money. This, the panel's final report, seeks to give 
structure and measure to the national commitment required to fulfill 
the needs of the poor and minority youth for higher education. The 
panel proposes, a new federal program of grants, loans, and special 
services that would provide the dollars necessary not only to fulfill 
the expectations of the poor for higher education, but also to match 
the promise of this society of equal opportunity for all its 
citizens. The dollar cost of lowering the financial barriers to 
higher education are great, but the social- costs of continuing 
current inequities are even greater. Only with equal educational 
opportunity can there be equal economic and social opportunity. See 
also ED 0 46 333. (Author/HS) 
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/t heifff/ poor, have o)/lif unf dreams 
W. B. Yeats 



What happens to a dream deferred? 

Does it dnj up 
like a raisin in the snn? 
Or fester like a sore — 
And then run? 

Dues it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust a nd snya r over— 
like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just says 
like a heavy load. 
Or does it explode? 

Lanfi:ston Ilup^hes 
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Foreword 



In May 1970, the Collej^e Scholarship Service of the College P:ntraiK'e 
PLxamination Board convened a panel of 11 individuals concerned 
with the educational needs of students from poverty and minority 
populations. On recommendation of the participants in its collo- 
quium on "Financin^^ Equal Opportunity in Hi«:her Education," the 
ColleKe Scholarship Service asked the panel to consider the financial 
barriers to undcM^raduate hij^her education for poor and minority 
youth whose best opportunity for economic and social mobility, tni- 
ditionally and still today, is throuji»:h postsecondary traininjr. 

The panelists themselves were drawn from amon^r the nation's 
minority populations -blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Uicans, Native 
Americans, and Orientals. Their task was to define, from their own 
perspectives, the higher educational needs of not only minority 
youth but all younji; people from backgrounds of poverty, and to de- 
velop recommendations for social policies that could lower the most 
persistent barrier to undergraduate hi^^her education for the poor: 
lack of money. 

During the course of its several meetings, the panel made interim 
recommendations that urged the Administration and members of 
Congress to restore funds cut from the Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program (KOG), the one federally supported program specifi- 
cally designed to aid ''exceptionally needy*' students, and supported 
the enactment of revi.sed regulations published by the Commissioner 
of Education designed to target Educational Opportunity Grant and 
College Work-Study monies on low-income students. 

This, the panel's final re,)ort, .seeks to give .structure and measure 
to the national commitment required to fulfill the needs of the poor 
and minority youth for higher education. 

In his foreword to the proceedings of the CSS colloquium that 
created the panel, George H. Hanford, then Acting President of the 
College Board, noted: "All our efforts to identify and nurture talent 
in the minority/poverty communities and all our successes in gen- 
erating aspirations to higher education will have been for naught if 
there are not the dollars to fulfill tho.se expectj;tions/'^ 

The panel proposes a new federal program of grant.s, loans, and 
special services that would provide the dollars necessary not only to 

I. Coliejre Kiitraiicf Examination Hoard, /^Inannmj Hqim! Opjun-tttnUu hi li'miwv 
hUltivut 'uni. New York; ColU'jre Kntranci; Kxaniination Hoard. 1970, p. vi. 



fulfill the expectations of the poor for hij^her education but also to 
match the promise of this society of equal opportunity for all its 
citizens. The dollar costs of lowering the financial barriers to hijrher 
education are jri'^J^t, but the social costs of continuing current in- 
equities are even jrreater. Only with equal educational opportunity 
can there be equal economic and social opportunity. 

The panePs recommendation.s were made before passajc^' of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, which authorizes the ne\.- Basic Op- 
portunity Grants. Like the panel's recommended ^nint projrram, the 
Basic Grants Frojcriim would entitle as a matter of rijrht all elij!:il)Je 
students to some j«:rant assistance and advances the principle that 
low- and moderate-income students should be provided federal funds 
approximating^ those that are available to higher-income .students 
from their families. However, there are important differences be- 
tween the panel's j^rant proposal and the BOG provisions in the new 
lejrislation. P^or example, the Basic Grants Program has a maximum 
^rant level of $1,400 as opposed to $2,000 recommended by the panel. 
Other features of the Basic Grants Program -dependence on annual 
and uncertain levels of appropriation.s, and a provision that the Basic 
Grant may not exceed one-half the costs of attending the institution 
of the student's choice -also differ sharply from the pancPs grant 
proposal and may reduce the potential of the newly legislated pro- 
gram for increasing opportunities available to poor and minority 
youth. 

Thi oughout its history the College Board has sponsored indepen- 
dent research and supported free inquiry into matters touching on 
transition and access to education beyond high school. The results 
of such efforts have had la.sting implications on pattei ns of educa- 
tional opportunity. Wo hope the report of the Panel on F'inancing 
Low-Income and Minority Students in Higher Education and its 
recommendations will contribute to public understanding, construc- 
tive debate, and positive action on national higher education policies 
ai'd priorities. 

A rlii ud F. Ch risf-Ja aer 
Pros'ulcnt 

rollejrc Kntraiici? K\;unin;ilion Ho ird 
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Background: Aspirations and Realities 



Dui-iiiK the sixties, the desire to attend colle«-e jri'ew di-amatically 
anions the children of the poor. Sui vey (lata indicate that tjie per- 
centa^re of hijrh school senioi s from low-income families who wished 
to attend collejro doubled between 1959 and 1965, from 2:] to 4(5 per- 
cent.*- 

Actual enrollment in collojre, however, continued throughout the 
decade to be hijifhly dependent on family income and on social and 
I'acial backjri ound. The pattei n of aspirations for college and their 
fulfillment amonK different income jr^'oups tells a bleak story (see 
Table 1). 



Table 1 . Patterns of Aspirations for Collegre and Their Fulfillment. 
1966 Hig:h School Graduates. By Income Group. In Percent 
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Students fi'om families with incomes of $7,500 or more had more 
than twice the chance of I'ealizinji: their hopes foi- college attendance 
as students from families with less than $.3,000. 

College aspirations of low-income youth jrrew foi* a variety of rea- 
sons: decline in the economy's demand for high school graduates; 
incieased accessibility of postsecondary education, particularly 
thi'ough the development of low*cost community colleges; and the 
growth of postsecondary financial aid pi'ogranis based on students' 
need. 

Foi* minority youth, additional factors peculiar to their predica- 



2. .l<)S<*ph Kt'ootnkin, Asfnrfit itnts, Ht(t olhurnis und Rr^ittitum. Unpul)lislu'<I .abtila- 
lion l).v A. .1. .latVc'c and Waller Adams. \V;ishinjrloii. D.C: t;..S. Oni< (; oi" KMucalion. 
n)7(>, p. 20. 
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ment in society affected aspirations for collejre. Althouj2:h the sixties 
was a period of improvement in the condition of at least some minor- 
jty groups, larjre g'aps in economic opportunity persisted. In 19G7, for 
example, census data indicate that black males with four years of 
coUe^e (for whom data can be isolated) had a median income of 
$7,55(3, nearly $600 less than the median income of white nvMes with 
a hig'h school education. For that "same year, the likeli.MOod of a 
black's earning in excess of $12,000 was approximately one-tenth 
that of a white wage earner. More recent data published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census indicate that, in 1970, black 
n)ales with four or more years of college had a median income of 
$8,567 compared with a median income of $8,631 for male white high 
school graduates.'* Much the same or possibly woi'se patterns of earn- 
ings undoubtedly existed in the sixties for members of other minor- 
ity groups; unfortunately, these cannot be documen ed by available 
data. (Median incomes of other minorities are discnssed later in this 
report, although they are not correlated with degi ee of educational 
attainment.) 

Still, there is a clamor among minorities for higher education. 
Why? Clifton Wharton, President of Michigan State University, 
states: **There is a deplorable continuation of ii.come difference be- 
tween Blacks and whites with comparable levels of education; never- 
theless, the fact remains that education, and especially higher educa- 
tion continues to be a majoi* factor in the progress of Black society.''^ 

Moreover, career opportunities available to nonwhites with only a 
high school diploma are extremely limited compared to those await- 
ing white high school graduates who do not sf»ek iUrther education. 
Highly skilled and high-paying trades are virtually closed to minor- 
ity youth by racism in the society and restrictions on access to ap- 
prenticeships and other forms of on-the-job training. For minority 
youth, then, the best chance for upward mobility is still through 
postsecondary training. 

For many reasons, public confidence in higher education has been 
shaken in recent years. As college graduates encounter increased 
difficulty securing employment commensurate with their training, 

I}. U.S. l^epurtnient of Coninioroe, Statun of Scf/foca m thv ruitvd States li)7n. Wash- 
injrto!!, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971, Series P-2:5, No. 38, Table 25. p. 34. 
4. Clifton Wharton, " Reflections on Black Intellectual Manpowei'." Unpublished 
spee( h (lolivere'i at the 2ih1 Annual Convention ow State of Black Economy, Chicajro, 
April 28, \\m. 



some sujygest that American higiier education has overexpanded 
and that the bachelor's degree has been ^'oversold." It is not surpris- 
ing that traditional values associated with a college education are 
being called into question. Indeed, the movement for reform in 
higher education and the encouragement of young people to consider 
a greater diversity of postsecondary options are salutary develop- 
ments. 

Butit would be cruel irony if for poverty and minority students the 
current mood of questioning caused a retreat from the goal of wide 
access to higher education. There are those, including Vice President 
Agnew, who maintain that the doors of higher education have been 
opened too wide. The p*.nel questions a national leadership that re- 
fers to open access for blacks, as did the Vice President; as '*'an attack 
on the integrity of American colleges," in spite of decades of an 
American tradition of open access for farm children, European im- 
migrants, and Cuban refugees."* 

As the Carnegie Commission has stated, "Our historic approach of 
open access should not be abandoned just when minority students 
are arriving in larger numbers. We should not close the door at this 
juncture in history."** 

While a college degree is no longer the sure ticket to a job, eco- 
nomic security, and professional fulfillment that it may once have 
been, it remains for minority youth the best if not the only hope. 
Without dramatically increased college enrollment and completion 
rates, there is little prospect that minority groups will make signifi- 
cant gains toward equity, either in terms of income levels or partici- 
pation in the profe^^sional, technical, and managerial segments of 
society. 

To the members of this panel the sharp rise in the expectations and 
aspirations of the poor and minorities for postsecondary education 
is not simply a statistical fact; it is part of their personal and profes- 
sional experiences. Each panelist- whether the president of a pre- 
dominantly black college, a teacher of ethnic studies, a collegiate 
financial aid officer, a director or a national talent-search or com- 
munity-action agency, or the head of an Indian tribe-had woiked 
daily with poor and minority youth who aspired to college and who, 



i}. Spiro T. A Knew. Speech delivered at a Ilepublican Statewide Ktind-Uaisinjr Dinner, 
Des iMoines. Iowa. A|>ril 1:5. 1070. 

<). Carnegie Commission on Fli^hor P^ducation, .4 Chance to l.earn. N'uw York: McGraw- 
Hill. March n)70. \h 1. 
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once enrolled, were trying to stay there. The panel members have 
also worked daily with similar youth whose aspirations remain un- 
fulfilled. 

The panel's function perhaps did not differ greatly from that of 
many commissions, study groups, and agencies that have been con- 
cerned with increasing higher educational opportunities. There 
were, however, large differences in perspective, emphasis, and ur- 
gency. 

Throughout the sixties the panelists experienced the* frustrations 
of poor and minority youth. They then.o^lves were carryingthe mes- 
sage and hope that **things are changing." They saw colleges begin 
to open their doors, the federal government start to aim student aid 
funds more specifically toward the poor, loans become more widely 
available, and states begin to develop, however slowly, student aid 
programs for the most needy. In the late sixties and more recently, 
however, they became acutely aware that these governmental and 
institutional efforts were falling far short of the mark. The panel 
foresees the possibility of another decade of pious rhetoric on equal- 
ity of opportunity eliciting another decade of inadequate response. 

All aspirations cannot be satisfied, but for society to fail to make 
the attempt is to continue to deny its promise of equal opportunity to 
its poor and minority citizens. There must be designed an effective 
national program to achieve or at least to move toward equal educa- 
tional opportunity. There must be mobilized a social willingness to 
provide the funds required for its implementation. There must be a 
readiness on the part of educational institutions to i^dapt their offer- 
ings to the needs of new populations. 

A recent report to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
stated: **. . . Those friendly to minority students have not been anx- 
ious to establish the facts. Proponents of the program have avoided 
sober assessment of their true cost, the drop-out rate, and the magni- 
tude of the adjustment required of all parties -the institutions, the 
minority students and their fellow students. Determination to pro- 
fess loyalty to the idea has sometimes choked off debate ar ! con- 
structive criticism."' 

In this report, the panel places before the public a realistic assess- 
ment of the true costs of equal opportunity for higher education. The 
sense of urgency is great, for the nation cannot long bear the social 

7. Frank N'owman ot al., Rvport on lliulwr Eilnrttiwn. Waslnnjjton. \),C,\ U.S. Depart* 
incnt of Hoalth, Kdui-ation and WeH'aro. March 1071, p. 140. 
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costs of current inequities. The panel intends this report to initiate 
the constructive debate required for the development of a national 
program tliat will realize President Nixon's hope that "no qualified 
student who wants to go to college should be barred by lack of money." 



Equality of Educational Opportunity: 
Goals and Objectives 

The paneFs proposals seek to achieve one fundamental objective- 
equality of opportunity for higher education. This goal is not pecu- 
liar to the panel. For more than a decade equal opportunity for edu- 
cation has been among' the most commonly cited goals of public 
policy. In lOGO, John Gai'dner writing for President Eisenhower^s 
Commission on National Goals said, "By 1970 we should have a 
deeper understanding of equal educational opportunity than ever in 
the past. We should have become keenly aware of all the forces that 
limit individual growth and should have leai ned how to cope with 
these forces." In 1972, it is apparent that equal opportunity is still an 
unrealized gfoal. The poor, even those of highest ability, do not enter 
higher education at the same rate as the rich. Minority students con- 
tinue to have far less chance of entering and remaining in college 
than majority students. Equal opportunity still remains the great 
unfinished business of the seventies. 

There are, of course, complex reasons foi- the persistence of un- 
equal opportunity for higher education: a lack of social commitment 
to the goal itself; inadequate schooling for fwverty and minority stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary level and the paucity of pro- 
grams at the higher education level that can remedy earlier edu- 
cational handicaps; continuing doubts throughout the education 
system about the educability of poor and minority youth, resulting 
in lowered expectations and the ei osion of self -concepts among these 
youth; a social unwillingness to reorder prioi ities and focus scarce 
resources on programs that could support the access and retention 
of poor and minority youth in higher education. 

One of the primary reasons for the failure to achieve equal oppor- 
tunity is a continuing lack of definition of the goal itself. The objec- 
tive is so often lacking in concrete definition that it is impossible to 
create programs to achieve the g:oal and to develop criteria against 
which alternative policies and programs can be judged. 

To some, equal opportunity foi* higher education means insuring 
equal chances to individuals of equal ability, and the most often 
recommended policy to this end is equalizing the quality of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and thus equalizing the achievement 
of students of similai* ability. To others, equality of higher educa- 
tional opportunity means providing access to some form of postsec- 
onclary training to all youth irrespective of income, social back- 



gi'ound, and ethnic oi'ijrin. Still others define equal opportunity as 
satisfyinji; student aspirations foi* postsecondai'y training- by assur- 
ing that all who desire tr eni'oll actually do enroll. 

While achievement of any of these aims would be an improvement 
of oppoi'tunity, in the panePs view no one of them is either specific or 
compi'ehensive enough to provide a view of what the dimensions of 
equal oppoi'tunity foi* hiji;her education I'eally ai'e. 

The paHcVa definition of equal opportunity has two h(t.sic dimen- 
sions: (J) equity in the rates and patterns of enrollment ; and ( 2) equit u 
in the distribution of students amony types ofi)istitutio}ts. 

(1) Equal opportunity for hiji:her education requires the achieve- 
ment of equity for low-income and minoi'ity youth in access to hij»her 
education and in patterns of enrollment. This necessarily implies: 

Equalization of enrollment by ineome. Students from families 
whose incomes ai'e in the lower thi*ee quarters would eni'oll in higher 
education at the saiiie rate as students from families in the highest 
income quartei*. 

Equalization by race. The percentaj^e of minority hij^h school grad- 
uates and the pei'centage of the minority college-ag'e group who en- 
tei' higher education would rise to equal the cori'esponding percent- 
a^i:es of majority students. (The pei'centages of minority high school 
graduates and of minoi'ities in the college-age group as a whole are 
more valid and meaningful statistics foi* comparison than is the per- 
o-ntage of minoi'ities in the national population- the measure too 
often used as the index of equality.) 

Equalization in the timiny of enrollment. The delays between high 
school completion and college entrance for low-income and minority 
students would be no greater than for upper-income and majority 
students. 

Equalization in enrollment status. Low-income and minority stu- 
dents would be provided the same opportunity for full-time .status in 
higher education as other students. The percentage of low-income 
and minority students enrolled on a part-time basis would no longer 
be greater than the comparable percentage of majority students. 

Equalization in the retention of , students in higher education. Low- 
income and minority students would be provided the financial re- 
.sources and support services that would permit them to remain in 
higher education for the same period of time as majority students- 
that is, the dropout rates for these youth would not differ from those 
of majority students. 

But equity of access to higher education and equity in the patterns 
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of enrollment are not by themselves measures of equal opportunity. 
For the panel, the attainment of the objectives stated above would 
not insure equal opportunity, since they do not address the prevail- 
ing inequities in the distribution of students amonj? institutions. 

The panel, therefore, adds still another and a most significant di- 
men.-3ion to the definition of equality of opportunity: (2) eqi-.itv in the 
distribution of minority and poverty students among differing' higher 
education institutions, providing them collegiate option.s that meet 
their individual interests, needs, and abilities. This implies that pov- 
erty and minority students would have the same range of choice 
among higher education institutions as higher-income and maioritv 
students. 

Too often it has been assumed in public policy discussions that 
equal opportunity for poor and minority students would be achieved 
if "access" were provided without regard to the "type of access." 
Acces.s confined to .specific segments of postsecondary education- 
usually public two-year colleges and vocational schools, or other low- 
cost institutions - is not in any real sense access to the higher educa- 
tion system. 

Two-year and vocational institutions play a crucial role in higher 
education, but they should not be the principal po"ntof entry for the 
poor or the minority students who would be better served by other 
collegiate option.s. All students require educational experiences ap- 
propriate to their needs and abilities. 

Public policy grounded in a narrow concept of access implies that 
class status rather than individual attributes and achievements 
would determine opportunities for higher education; and that the 
higher education system would become more stratified than it is now 
on the basis of income and social class. 

It is an unstated but frequent assumption that a poor first genera- 
tion college-goer should enter the local community college or voca- 
tional school, his children might enroll in a state college or public 
university, and the following generation might finally go to a pres- 
tigious private college or university. In other words, the poor should 
rise only one rung at a time up the "ladder" of institutional types. 
The panel rejects such thinking as alien to a society that claim.s to be 
free of the arbitrary privileges of class. 

Because access to higher economic and social positions is influ- 
enced by the kind of institution one attends, opportunities for higher 
education cannot be equal until the poor and minority students are 
assured not only equality of access but also equality of options 
among programs and institutions. 
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In setting these two dimensions of equality -access and choice- 
the panel presents a modest proposal. Even the immediate achieve- 
ment of such a comprehensive definition of equality of educational 
opportunity would not totally remove the obstacles to social and eco- 
nomic mobility that have been imposed on the poor and minorities 
throughout the history of this nation. One does not, as President 
Lyndon Johnson said, . . take a person who for years has been 
hobbled by chains and liberate him, bring him up to the starting line 
of a race and say 'you're free to compete with others' and justly be- 
lieve you have been completely fair." 

Nor will the achievement of equal opportunity today repair or com- 
pensate for the backlog of social injustice that has plagued previous 
generations of America's poor and minority citizens. 



Inequality of Educational Opportunity: 
Effects of Poverty and Minority Status 

In his 1970 messaj^e on hij;:her education. President Nixon stated:, 
**Somethinj^ is basically unequal about opportunity for higher educa- 
tion when a you nj^: person whose family earns more than $15,000 a 
year is nine times more likely to attend college than a youn^c person 
whose family earns less than $3,000." And, **Somethinji: is basically 
wronjj; with federal policy toward higher education when it has failed 
to correct this inequality " 

This section of the panel's report addresses itself to the first of the 
President's concei'ns- unequal oppoilunity for hiji:her education for 
youth from low-income families. It adds to this a deep concern for the 
inequality of opportunities available to youth fi'om minority back- 
grounds. A subsequent section addresses the failure of federal policy 
to correct these inequalities* 

The panel's definition of equal opportunity emei'ged from an un- 
derstanding of the range of current inequities and their impact on 
Amei'ican society* From the nagging realities of today, the panel de- 
fined its hopes foi' tomorrow. 

What ai'e the curi'ent inequities? The following discussion presents 
data documenting unequal opportunity by income and race. While 
these two aspects of the problem are closely interrelated, it is useful 
to analyze them separately* 

Inequality for Low-Income Students 

A college education is a costly good in America. The piMce varies 
widely by institution, but the least expenj^'ive is very often prohibi- 
tive for families of limited financial I'esources* (The expense of even 
free-tuition and free-access institutions I'eniains high since atten- 
dance of a child results in lossofincome for the family while the living 
costs of the child continue*) The economic barriei* to college remains 
a hai'sh reality that contradicts the claims of "open access" and 
"equal opportunity" of our system of highei* education and dims the 
hopes of the pool* foi* upward mobility. The dispai'ities in oppoi'tunity 
by income level are highlighted below. 

lucomv and coUefje ^ffteuda itce. During the decade of the sixties 
socioeconomic status dnninished slightly as a factor in deiei'mining 
college eni'ollment I'ates, but considerable gaps in opportunity I'e- 
mained between students fi'om low- and high-income families. Lower- 
income students continued to be dramatically undei'i'ei)resented on 
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colley:e and university campuses. In 1070 a youth 18 to 24 years old 
from a family earninj? above .$15,0 /0 was nearly five times more 
likely to be enrolled in collejj:e than a youth 18 to 24 from a family 
with income of less than $3,000 (Table 2). 

Table 2. Dependent 18- to 24-Year-Olds Attending College. 
By Family Income. In Percent. 1970 rvnmt 

<tt 414/1' ijiOKp 



$ 0- 8,000 im 

8,000- 4,999 19 

r),(.00- 7,41)9 31 

7,500- 9,999 37 

10,010-14,999 , 45 

15,00'J and over 01 



SouiTO Cak-ulatofi from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cnnrtit Pojmlotion Rvports, 
Series No. 222, p. :i5 

The United States Office of Education estimated that in the aca- 
demic year 1971-72 approximately five million students would be en- 
rolled in coUejres and universities as full-time underj>:raduates. Table 
8 presents the distribution of these students according? to quarters 
of family income, once again demonstrating^ the persistent differ- 
ences in the enrollment rates of low- and high-income students. 

In 1972 students from families with incomes in the top quarters 
had almost three times the chance of full-time college enrollment as 



TUble 3. Estimated Full-Time Enrollment in Higher Education of 
All High School Graduates. By Family-Income Quarters. In 
Number and Percent. 1971-72 \\.„.L....ni' 
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students in the bottom quarters. This projection actually tends to 
understate the inequality because the pool of college-a^^ youth is 
larger in the bottom quarter than in the top. 

Some people, of course, contend that discrepancies in enrollment 
between students from low- and high-income families are a function* 
of ability and not socioeconomic status. But even if one controls for 
"measured ability,** it is still clear that enrollment rates vary widely 
for students from differing income groups. Table 4 is illustrative. 

TEtble 4. Enrollment at Senior and Junior Colleg^es 

of 1968 High School Graduates. 

By Socioeconomic Status and Ability. In Percent 

Male 



Socioecotuntiir tfiiarfer 

AhiUti/ (UKU'ter nottow J ./ Top 

Bottom \ 14% -18% 33% - 40% 

Second 29 45 47 62 

Third 48 57 (51 70 

Top ' 75 70 86 88 

Fcmalv 

Sociovnttiomic (fud tier 

Ahilitif (/Kurtcr Hoiiom J S Top 

Bottom 17% 16%, 29% 5.5% 

Second 25 29 49 66 

Third 41 51 66 77 

Top 67 71 79 88 



Source: Lihi Norris and Martin R. Katz, The Mcastirvmeut of Academic httcrests. 
Fart II. Coll 0^0 P]n trance Fix ami nation Hoard Researcli and Development Reports, 
lU)R-70-71, No. 5. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testinjr Service, 1070, pp. 16-17 

Anionji: 1968 male hi^h school jri'^i^Juates in the bottom ability quar- 
ter, those in the top socioeconomic quarter were almost three times 
more likely to become enrolled in college than those in the low- 
est two socioeconomic quarters. Among 1968 female high school 
graduates, college prospects of the low-ability rich were greater than 
three times those of the low-ability poor. In the second ability quar- 
ter, males of the top socioeconomic group were about twice as likely 
to become enrolled, and females more than two and a half times as 



likely as those in the lowest socioeconomic bracket. Females in the 
second socioeconomic quarter had less than half the likelihood of 
collej^e enrollment of those in the top socioeconomic g:roup. Even in 
the top ability quarter there is still inequality of opportunity be- 
cause of socioeconomic background. 

Such findingfs are further substantiated by the results of a lonj^i- 
tudinal study conducted during: the sixties of approximately 9,000 
hifi:h school graduates in the state of Wisconsin. In a recent review 
of the study data, William Sewell, sociologist of the University of 
Wisconsin, states: . .we find that higher SES (socioeconomic status) 
students have substantially greater post-high school educational 
attainment than lower SES students. For example, among students 
in the lowest fourth of the ability distribution, those in the highest 
SES category have a 2.5 times advantage over those in the lowest SKS 
category in their chances to go on to some form of post-high school 
education. For students in the highest ability fourth, the chances of 
continuing their schooling are 1.5 times greater if they are from the 
highest rather than the lowest SES category. Similarly, in the lowest 
ability fourth the rate of college attendance is 4 times greater for the 
highest SES group than for the lowest SES group. Among the top 
quarter of students in ability, a student from the lowest SES category 
is only about half as likely to attend college as a student from the 
highest SES category. A similar pattern holds for the chances of 
graduating from college, where corresponding ratios range from 9 to 
1 among low ability students to 2 to 1 among high ability students. At 
the level of graduate or professional school entry, where we would 
expect ability considerations to be determinant, the odds are'3.5 to 1 
in favor of high SES over low SES students, even in tiie high ability 
category."** 

While some may tolerate elitist arguments ba&ed on ''ability/' few 
can condone, as Table 4 and the Wisconsin data illustrate, unequal 
access to higher education based solely on socioeconomic status. 

Income and the timing and status of enrollment. Family income not 
only affects the rate of entry but also the time of entry and enroll- 
ment status. Students from higher-income families tend to enroll in 
college earlier. Nearly 80 percent of youth from families in the top 
income quarter who go to college enter immediately after completing 
high school, as contrasted to 64 percent of those from the bottom in- 
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come quarter. Students from hig:her-income families are also more 
likely to enroll in college as full-time students. Table 5 summarizes 
the relationship of income to time of coUej^e entry and enrollment 
status. 

Tkble 5. Aspiration Level, Timings of Enrollment, and Enrollment 
Status. By Income Quarter 

vutrif 

within Rutio uf 

I nth'.f tif one t/ntr j'lilht hnc 
aspinifhui aflcr ctirolitHCnt 



(itnttrti'is) to rollcf/i' ffrntlmithtn vin'ulluit'ul 

Bottom 71 :M) M 

Second 83 .67 . M 

Third 89 .85 ASA 

Top , 1.00 1.00 .70 



Soiin (»: .Joseph Kroonikin, .U7*ir«h*f*//.s, Hnrnfhm'ttta, ami /icsoutrcs. VV'ashinpfton. D.C.:' 
U..S. Pcpartnientof Health. Kducatioi) and VVVlfaiv. l!>7().p.l)0 

Takinjc frequencies in the top income quarter as the norm, the rate 
of coilejre entr;* within one year after hiji:h school j^raduation for 
those in the bottom income quarter is 39 percent of the norm. The 
rate of part-time enrollment for low-income students is about twice 
that of students from hi^h-inconie families. 

liicotue and retention of students in liifjiier education. Once enrolled 
in colleire, students from families in the bottom quarter of income 
have less than one-third the chance of students from families in the 
top quarter for completion of an undergraduate degree (Table (>). 

Table 6. Selected Ratios Indicating^ Differentials in Collegia 
Retention. By Income Quarter 



/ ncotiiv Persist cncr 

tfiKirfvfs t h ran fill vitU rtfr 

Bottom 29 

Second. . 5(5 

Third 71 

Top 1.00 



Source: .Joseph Froonikin. Asftiruffoiis, KitraUmcnts, u)hI Rvsfnnres, VVasliiiiKton, f).C.: 
U.S. DeparlnuMit of Health, Kducation and Welfare, 1070, p. 00 
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Completion rates are, of course, affected by ability, but socioeco- 
nomic status also has a significant effect on college completion. 
F'olger, Astin, and Bayer report that more than three-fourths of 
college entrants from the high-ability, high socioeconomic groups 
graduated within five years after high school, compared to less than 
two-thirds of the high ability, low socioeconomic group.'* 

As shown in Table 7, low-income youth graduated from college at a 
rate 10-15 percent lower than high-income youth at the same ability 
levels. 



Ta,ble 7. Effect of Socioeconomic Status on Colleg^e Graduation. 
By Ability Levels and Sex. In Percent 

1 nieUun'uvv level 

Snciiiccofinniir status — — ~ — — 

uudxr.f , Middle UUjh middle Ui(ih Total 

Males: 

Low. :im *% 29% 

Low middle 40 -Sf) 47 30 

Middle :ir^ 4() (50 40 

High middle 39 r^y ()3 50 

High 48 51 70 55 

Females: 

Low * * * 40 

Low middle 27 48 02 37 

Middle , 30 41 57 43 

High middle : 40 38 59 45 

High 44 55 78 57 

*Too few cases to provide reliablo percontajres. 

Source: John K. Kol^rtT. Helen S. A.stin, atid Alan K. Bayer, Unwati Rrsourrefi and 
Hiffher Kdueutiou. X.V.; Russell Sajce Foundation, 1970, p. JHH 



A principal reason for the differences in college completion rates 
for students from various socioeconomic backgrounds is their initial 
distribution among types of colleges. Youth from low socioeconomic 
groups are more likely to enroll in junior colleges than are youth 
from high socioeconomic groups. Students in junior colleges are less 
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likely to complete college than are those who enroll initially in four- 
year institutions. Lo\v-status youth who enter four-year colleges 
tend to enter less expensive and less selective institutions which 
generally have far higher dropout rates than the selective colleges. 

The chances of completing college having initially enrolled in a 
two-year college for even the highest-ability students, are only one 
in three. High ability freshmen in a senior college, however, have a 
two out of three li!;elihood of earning a college degree. As Folger, 
Astin, and Bayer observe: "Paradoxically, the community colleges 
appear to have increased opportunities for low-status youth, and at 
the same time, to have increased the socioeconomic differentials in 
college completion. They have been successful in getting low-income 
youth into college- but'have not increased their chances of getting a 
degree nearly as niuch.'*^" 

These findings are among those that led the panel to emphasize 
its second dimension of equal opportunity-equity in the distribution 
of students among types of institutions. 

luco,, e and (liHfrihi(tio)i of sfialenfs among differi)fg t}/pes of 'ni- 
stifnfions. The effects of familv income on the distribution of stu- 
dents among types of institutions is illustrated in Tsihle 8. 



Ikble 8. Distribution of Freshmen Entering^ College in 1969 
among^ Types of Colleg^es. By Family-Income Group, In Percent 
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A student from a family with income below $6,000 is twice as likely 
to be enrolled in a two-year public college as a student from a family 
with income between $20,000 and $25,000, and three times as likely 
as a student from a family with more than $30,000 in annual in- 
come. 

The effects of socioeconomic status on where a student enrolls is 
further documented in a United States Census report that analyzes 
the same question in terms of the educational background of heads 
of families with dependents in college in the academic year 1971-72. 
"Among students from families whose head had completed four or 
more years of college, 27 percent were attending a two-year college 
in 1971, while 73 percent were enrolled in the first two years of a four- 
year college. Among students whose family head had not completed 
four or more years of college, 42 percent were enrolled in a two-year 
college, while 58 percent were enrolled in the first two years of a four- 
year college/'" 

The foregoing data have demonstrated that famiiy-income levels 
continue to have a pervasive effect on opportunities for higher edu- 
cation among children from all ability levels. 

Inequality for Minority Students 

Economic class is one source of inequality of opportunity for higher 
education in America, Race persists as another fundamental barrier. 

It is well-known that the income distribution of minorities is heav- 
ily skev^ed to the lower end of the scale. The median income for black 
families in 1971 was $6,440, compared to $10,672 for the rest of the 
population. For families of Mexican and Puerto Rican origin the 
median incomes in 1972 are $7,486 and $6,185 respectively.'-* For Na- 
tive Americans (American Indians), it is an astonishing $4,000 a 
year.'* While in absolute numbers the largest proportion of poor peo- 
ple in this country are from the white majority population, in rela- 
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tive terms it is clear that minorities are the most severely handi- 
capped by inequities of income. 

Minority groups suffer all the disadvantafi:es of low-income status 
as well as all the racial injustices of the society. The effects are com- 
pounded. If a student from a poverty family happens also to be from 
a minority backj^round, his chances of entering and completing col- 
lege are still further reduced. As an example, Table 9 indicates for 
one minority group the disparities in college-going rates by income 
level. 



Taible 9. Percent of Families with One or More Members 
18-24 Years Old Enrolled in Colleg^e Full Time. 
By Income and Race. 1970 
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As Table 9 indicates for both blacks and whites, colleg:e enrollment 
of 18-24-year-olds in 1970 tended to rise with family income. How- 
ever, the rate is consistently higher for whites at each level. Among 
black families with incomes under $3,000 and with a family member 
18 to 24 years old, 11 percent had at least one member enrolled in 
college, in comparison with 16 percent for white families in the same 
group. The gap widens at higher-income levels; for families with in- 
comes over $10,000 the rate of attend'vice is 36 percent for blacks 
and 51 percent for whites.'-'* 

This section describes the inadequacy of higher educational oppor- 
tunities for minonty youth. Unfortunately, the task of documenta- 
tion is hampered by a paucity of consistent data relating to the edu- 
cation of minority groups. The analysis below draws on available 
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information for four principal minority p-oups-black.s (the only 
minority population for which substantial, althou^rh often conflict- 
ing, data have been j^athered), Puerto Ricans, Chicanos (Mexican 
Americans), and Native Americans (Indians). The panel recoj>nizes 
that there may be other and smaller minorities who encounter in- 
equities in opportunity for hij^her education, but data are not avail- 
able to document their plight, 

EhmentiU'ii and Hccoitdanf school The process of exclusion 
from the benefits of higher education begins with inadequate prior 
schooling, A great many minority youth miss out very early in the 
game. Poor schools, racial and cultural isolation, negative attitudes 
of teachers and counselors, high dropout rates-the tragedy of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for minorities has been widely 
documented. For minority youth the possibility of college attendance 
is often extremely remote because early schooling has failed them. 

Dropout rates tell much of the story. Among youth of Spanish- 
speaking origin, for example, attrition is astoundingly high at the 
elementary and secondary levels. A recent report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights estimates that about 40 percent 
of Mexican American (Chicano) youth in five Southwestern states do 
not complete high school, compared to 14 percent of Anglo youth in, 
the same states. The estimated dropout rate for blacks in the study 
is only slightly lower than for Chicanos.^'' It has been e.stiniated that 
50 percent of American Indian school children drop out before com- 
pleting high school.''. 

Data from New York State indicate similarly wide disparities by 
race. The holding power (persistence from ninth to twelfth grade) of 
public school students is only 5G and 47 percent for blacks and Span- 
ish-surnamed (largely Puerto Rican) students respectively, com- 
pared to 8(> percent for all other students.'*' 

Recent census data and other national statistics on years of school- 
ing completed by minority groups dramatize their educational handi- 
caps. For example: The median level of schooling of Native Ameri- 
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cans is 5 years. Persons of Spanish-speaking^ orij2:in who are 35 years 
old or more have a median of 8.5 years of schooling compared with 
12.0 for the rest of the population. Nineteen percent of persons of 
Spanish-speaking origin 25 years and over have completed less than 
5 years of school; 5 percent of the total population have less than 5 
years of school. Thirty-three percent of the Spanish-spejiking* orig:in 
jjroup 25 and over have completed 4 years of high school, compared 
to 58 percent for the total population. In 1971, 54 percent of black 
men 25 to 29 years old completed secondary school compared with 80 
pcM-cent of white men. Sixty-one percent of black women in this age 
group completed high school, compared with 78 percent of white 
women. 

CoUefje entry. The educational gaps between minority and major- 
ity youth widen further at each level of the education system. 
Among minority high school graduates, the number who pursue post- 
secondary education is disproportionately low. According to the 
Civil Rights Commission, for example, only about one in three Chi- 
canos completing high school in the Southwestern states subse- 
quently enter college, compared to more than one in two Anglos in 
the region.'-' It is estimated that fewer than one in five American 
Indians graduating from high school enter postsecondary education. 

But the true deficit in minority college enrollments must be 
gauged in terms of the college-age population. Minority college-age 
youth are grossly underrepresented in higher education. For ex- 
ample, census and other data indicate the following. 

Of the college-age population, 3.7 percent are Puerto Rican and 
Chicano, yet it is roughly estimated that in 1971 they represented 
less than 2 percent of college enrollments. 

An estimated 140,000 Chicanos were enrolled as undergraduates 
in Southwestern colleges in the fall of 1971, 100,000 short of the num- 
ber that would be proportionate to their representation in the col- 
lege-age population of the region. 

In New York City, where nearly 90 percent of the Puerto Rican 
population in the continental United States are concentrated, ex- 
tremely few Puerto Ricans enter institutions of higher education. 
While their proportion of the college-age group in the city is not 
known, 20 percent of the public school population is Puerto Rican. 
Yet in 1970, among freshman day students in the City University of 
New York, only O.G percent were Puerto Rican in the senior colleges 
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and only 7.7 percent were Puerto Rican in the junior colleges. In city 
institutions other than the City University, it is estimated that 
Puerto Ricans represent only 1.5 percent of enrollments. 

In 1970, Native Americans accounted for only an estimated .1 per- 
cent of total coUejice enrollment in the country, as contrasted with .6 
percent of the national population. (Data are not available on the 
Native American's percentage in the colle^e-ajre jrroup, but one 
would expect this percentaj^e to be still higher because of the low 
median aj^e of the Native American population.) 

The best available estimates indicate that blacks are currently 6 
to 9 percent of colle^re enrollment, althouj>'h blacks are estimated to 
be 12.4 percent of 18- to 24-year-olds and about 13.5 percent of 18- 
year-olds. And these latter proportions will increase durinir the next 
decade. 

Census fi^-ures indicate that the fraction of 18-year-olds who are 
black will ixvow to about 16 percent in 1980 and 18 percent in 1984 
(see Figure 1). 

Much publicity has been devoted in I'ecent years to the "jrreat 
proj^ress" of minorities, particularly blacks, in continuing* their edu- 
cation beyond hij?h school and to the new efforts of colleg-es in re- 
cruitinjLC disadvantajred minorities. A study by Robert Berls of the 
United States Office of Education indicates that between 1968 and 
1968 the percentage of nonwhite 18-year-olds graduating from high 
.school jumped from 36 to 63 percent. Simultaneously, the proportion 
of nonwhite high school gi'aduates entering college increased from 
38 to about 46 percent. Despite these impi'ovements, during the same 
five years-a period in which black eni'ollment is pi'esumed to have 
doubled -the gap between the percentage of nonwhite and white 

Table 10. White and Nonwhite High School Graduates 
Entering College. 1963-68. In Percent 



.Wntu'liitc W'htfv (i(tji 

1963 'my.FA 45.57^/^ lAm 

UH'l :^8.67 49.23 

1965 43.;J8 51.67 

U)m 31.57 51.7:> 

Un\l 41.86 58.06 

1908 46.20 56.62 10.42 



.Source: Adapted from Uobl?rl Ik»rls, an unpublished papcM-. "Hlacks and Hij^-her Kdu- 
cation." Washington, 1).(-.: U.S. Office of Kducation, 1»71 
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high school jriaduates enterinj>' collej^:e actually widened, from 7 to 
10 percent. By 1968, the proportion of non-white hij>h school j^radu- 
ates entering college had just barely reached the level for whites in 
1963. (Despite an abundance of data, the statistical picture of blacks 
in higher education is fraught with ambiguity. There is no agreement 
among: data sources on the number of blacks enrolled in hi^rher edu- 
cation. Inconsistencies result from the imprecise nature of racial 
designations; differences in the treatment of part-time, non-deg:ree- 
credit, and graduate students; and differing methods of data collec- 
tion and analysis. For 1968, estimates of black undergraduate enroll- 
ment ranged from a low of 293,000 students to a high of 484,000. 
Estimates for 1972 of the percent of black students in the college 
population range from 6 percent to slightly over 9 percent. There will 
be no way out of the maze of figures until systematic and direct 
counts of black students are made.) 

Thus in relative terms it is difficult to substantiate the claims of 
"great progress" for blacks or other minorities in higher education 
during these years. While there has apparently been some improve- 
ment in high school grraduation rates for minorities, and while mi- 
norities seem to have shared almost disproportionately in the rise in 
college entry during this period, there is no evidence of the differen- 
tial increases that must occur in order to bring about a condition of 
equality in opportunities for higher education among; all groups. 

Recent census data on the social and economic status of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City indicate minimal prog:ress in educational 
attainment during the past decade. By 1970, one Puerto Rican in five 
among: adults over 25 had a high school diploma, in comparison with 
one in eight in 19(30. However, there was virtually no increase during 
the decade in the percentage of Puerto Ricans over 25 who held col- 
lege degrees; this figure remained steady at a meager 1 percent.-" 

Rcfoffioii i)i higher cdNcaf ion. Comparative data on college com- 
pletion among blacks and whites 25 to 34 years of age actually indi- 
cate a loss of ground and suggest that the gaps may widen further. 
From 1960 to 1968, the difference increased between the percentage 
of blacks and the percentage of whites in this ag:e group who had 
finished four years of college: 



20. Xcw Yorlc Tintvfi. Aujrtist 2U» 1971. 
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White 11.77^ 15.77, 

Black 4.;^ 

Difference 7.4 9.4 

Sourco: Michaol J. Flax, /ilurhs ami Whites. Washinj^ton. D.C.j The Urban Institute. 
1971 



If present trends are allowed to persist, it is estimated that the 
gap will be no smaller in 1976, and by 1987 blacks would just reach- 
the 1968 level of college-educated whites in the 25 to 34 age group.-' 

Whether such a projected lag can be averted during the next two 
decades will depend not only on increased college entry of minority 
students but also on their increased retention in higher education. 

What little data exist suggest that minority students who enter 
college persist at a rate considerably below that of majority stu- 
dents. For example, estimates by the Civil Rights Commission for 
the Southwestern states indicate that only one in four Chicano stu- 
dents who enter higher education actually graduate, in comparison 
with one in two Anglos and one in 3.5 blacks,-- 

Increased retention will require new curriculums and supportive 
services needed by minorities (and desired by other students) once 
they are in college. Later in this report the panel advances a major 
recommendation addressed to these needs. But it should be noted 
that retention is very closely related to the type of institution in 
which a student enrolls. In general, less selective public four-year 
and two-year community colleges have the highest attrition for both 
majority and minority students. 

Distribution of )ui}wnty f^tudeyits within higher education. The 
panel highlights once again the importance of the way in which stu- 
dents are distributed among types of colleges and universities. Be- 
cause low-income youth are far more likely to attend two-year col- 
leges and other relatively inexpensive institution.s, and since a 
disproportionate share of low-income youth are from minorities, it 
is not surprising that minority students are concentrated in low-cost 
and lower-quality institutions (although low-cost and lower-quality 
certainly do not always go together). 

Over 25 percent of black students are enrolled in two-year colleges. 



21. Michael J. Max. HUivka ami Whites. Washington, D.C.:' Tho Urban histituto, 1071. 
p. 10. 

22. 7V/r rnjiuishcd hJdKcation.op. cit. 
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and the trend seems to be upward as an increasing number of black 
youth have little choice but to enroll in nearby low-cost or tuition- 
free community colleges, usually located in urban centers where ex- 
pansion of these institutions has been and will continue to be con- 
centrated. 

In a recent study by the College Entrance Examination Board of 
Mexican American access to higher education in the Southwest, it 
was found that while Mexican American enrollment is increasing 
each year, the bulk of the growth is taking place in the community 
colleges. Currently, 90 percent of all Mexican American students 
attendingcollege in the Southwest are enrolled in public institutions, 
and more- than twice as many attend community colleges as state 
colleges and universities.*--^ 

Similarly, Native American students in higher education are more 
likely to be in two-year colleges than are other students, and the data 
show that their rate of persistence depends greatly upon the type of 
institution attended. Native Americans who enroll in two-year col- 
leges have between a 4 and 14 percent chance of obtaining a bachelor 
of arts degree in comparison with about a 25 percent chance for other 
students. Native Aniericarts attending four-year institutions persist 
at nearly the same rate as majority students.*-' 

While enrollment patterns for minority students are often con- 
sidered to be a function of lower measured ability or achievement, 
there is evidence that an unusually high percentage of high-achiev- 
ing blacks are enrolled in two-year colleges. Table 11 compares, for 
different levels of high school academic achievement, the percentage 
of male blacks and whites who continued their education at different 
types of institutions. 

Male black students at the top achievement level are nearly three 
times as likely to attend a two-/ear college as a male white student 
at the same achievement level. Conversely, the highest achieving 
white males are almost twice as likely to enroll in a university as the 
highest achieving blacks. Moreover, despite great claims that mi- 
nority enrollments are lowering standards at institutions of higher 
education, these data indicate that low-achieving whites are nearly 
three times as likely to be enrolled in universities as are lowest- 
achieving blacks. 

2:}. Colle^o Kntraneo Kxaniinatio»i Hou-d, /Ic(t.s.s to CnUef/r for Moj-iran ^Xmcncoffs 
hi thvSoHtlnmt. New York: College KnUance Kxumination Board,! 972, p. 9. 
24. Testimony of Frank Newman bofon the House Special Subcomniittuu on Educa- 
tion, April 1971. 
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Table 1 1 . Distribution of Male Students Among Types 

of Institutions. By High School Grade Averages. 1970. In Percent 
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The Ri'owth of community colleK^^s is undoubtedly helping* to ex- 
pand oppoilunity for minority students in many parts of the country, 
but the panel believes that the kind of oppoi'tunity made available 
by these institutions and the quality of the educational experience 
they offer must be considered vei'y carefully and realistically. One 
writei* has recently sujijrested that community colleges may be 
emei'j2:inji' as the new "slums of hi3G:hei' education": . . available na- 
tional evidence sujijiests a continuing*:, perhaps worsening, pattern 
of socio-economic and I'acial seji:re^'ation between public two-year 
and four-yeai* institutions of hijrher education. In urban areas, it is 
not uncommon for three-quarters of the students to live within a 
few miles of the college, so that the sesfreji'ation that afflicts them at 
home pervades their education as well. For many students, changes 
in environment produce changes in academic achievement, and some 
evidence suggests that the impact of a learning environment in- 
creases as it approaches being a total institution. But community 
college students must study while living at home, and in many cases 
they ai e unable to escape the atiiiosphei'e that oi'iginally contributed 
to their academic difficulties.""^ 

25. Thomas Corcoran, **Tb.c Comin^^ Slums ot* Hijrhor Kducati(ni." Chanife, .September 
11)72. V. 4. No. 7. p. '.VI, 



The panel is further concerned about the patterns of minority en- 
rolhnent in two-year collejies. A study by Elias Bl;)ke Jr., President, 
Institute for Services to Education, warns that a number of minority 
students in two-year colleges are bainix "pro^rrammed for failure*' 
through enrollment on a non-deji:ree-credit and often part-time ba- 
sis. "A major question" says Blake **is whether too many Black 
youth are beinjr directed into such terminal programs when the need 
is for programs giving the option for transfer to a four-vear col- 
lege."'" 

Blake presents data from the Los Anj^eles Community College Dis- 
trict showinji' that the more blacks and Chicanos in a given institu- 
tion, the heavier the enrollment in non-degree-credit work. At Los 
Angeles Tech Community College, for example, with 70 percent mi- 
nority students, non-degree-credit enrollment is nearly {)() percent; 
Los Angeles Valley Community Colleg:e, on the other hand, with 12 
percent minority students, has only 20 percent non-degree-credit 
enrollment. There is also evidence that the proportion of part-time 
enrollees rises with increased minority representation. According to 
Blake, ''It could well be that a substantial portion of the so-call-jd 
increased enrollment of Blacks in higher education are part-time stu- 
dents, in non-degree credit work with substantial financial problems 
and married with families. . . . They need to be almost superhuman 
to survive all the obstacles and gain college degrees or their voca- 
tional goals.**-" 

Like Blake, the panel is concerned that these patterns of enroll- 
ment of minority students in terminal and part-time programs are 
not simply a function of voluntary choice by students but may in- 
stead result from a "programming** or conscious tracking of minority 
students within the educational system. 

While a full statistical profile of minority groups in higher educa- 
tion cannot be assembled from available sources, the data presented 
here are sufficient to demonstrate that minority students do not 
have college opportunities equal to those of majority students. 

Equal opportunity demands, as the panel has noted earlier, equal 
access for minorities or parity of enrollment. Such parity will be 
achieved only when minority students of college age enroll in higher 

20. fOhas Blake Jr.. Unpublished paper delivered before .National Polit-y Conferen-e on 
Hijrher Kducation for Hlaek Americans: Issues in Aehievinjr More Than .Just K<|ual 
Opportunity. April 1!)72. 

27. Ibid. 



education at the same rate as similar ajre majority students. In the 
case of blacks, at least a doubling of their undergraduate enrollment 
is called for in order to match the proportion of blacks in the college- 
age group. But access alone is not sufficient; equal opportunity also 
demands equalization in the distribution of minority and majority 
students among types of colleges and universities, and among types 
of programs. Simultaneous progress along both dimensions is essen- 
tial to the goal of equal opportunity for higher education. 
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Federal Policy and Low-Income Students 



Fundamental to the achievement of equal opportunity is the elimi- 
nation of financial barriers to hijj:her education for poor and minority 
youth. Federal hif^her education policy is still failinj^: to meet this 
iJ:o't\\ or to meet its own equal opportunity objectives. 

The reasons for the failure of federal policy to correct the inequi- 
ties in opportunity for higher education are many and complex. 
Some, however, can be isolated. Historically, the objectives of federal 
aid to higher education have been: to increase the number, propor- 
tion, and quality of the educated within society; to increase the ad- 
vanced knowledge accessible to the society; to meet the society's 
needs for highly skilled manpower that can support technological 
progress; and to increase equality of opportunity for higher educa- 
tion among members of the society. 

Most of these objectives emerged to meet urgent needs of .society, 
and gradually specific programs were developed to serve them. But 
the pace of change continues to accelerate, and society calls for new 
programs and new actions to meet today's objectives. Old programs 
are maintained after their purpose has been served. 

The primary objective of equality of opportunity was embodied in 
legislation during the middle and late 1960s. This legislation in- 
cluded programs to ease the financial burden of higher education for 
students and families, to develop institutions enrolling substantial 
numbers of the poor, and to train personnel who teach and work 
with the poor. 

Since this commitment of the sixties, there has been a growing re- 
luctance on the part of the government and some segments of the 
general public to continue the focus and support (however inade- 
quate) of programs specifically designed to meet equal opportunity 
objectives. 

Distribution of fedcml higher educatiou subsidies. Existing pro- 
grams aimed at objectives other than "equal opportunity'' may, in 
fact, inhibit the achievement of equal opportunity goals. This can be 
demonstrated, for example, by the current pattern of federal snh.^i- 
dies to higher education that on the average tends to give far greater 
support to higher-income .students because of their high enrollment 
in institutions receiving large shares of federal subsidies. 

The patterns of federal subsidy that result from current federal 
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hiji'her education proj2:rams are described in a paper by David S. 
Mundel prepared for the Joint Economic Committee of Conjyress.-^ 

In summary, the paper clearly indicates some of the major effects 
of current subsidy patterns on differing? types of institutions and 
consequently on students from families of differing income lev. Is. 
Although the data are for the academic year 1966-67, they do pro- 
vide a reasonably accurate description of federal subsidy patterns 
in subsequent years. 

In 1966-67, over $3 billion in federal funds was jyiven to hij2:her edu- 
cation institutions through direct appropriations, government spon- 
sorship of education programs, and through government-sponsored 
research. 

Mundel presents data demonstrating that these funds are ex- 
tremely unevenly distributed among different types of institutions. 
The lion's share is going to large universities, both public and pri- 
vate, with considerably less to four-year colleges (both public and 
private) and relatively little to the two-year colleges. These latter 
two groups of institutions, which enroll high percentages of poor and 
minority students, continue to receive inordinately small shares of 
all funds no matter which federal program is examined. 

When per student expenditures are analyzed, Mundel finds that 
the result again favors large universities and colleges. In funds for 
academic research, for instance, private universities received in 
1966-67 an average of $1,524 per student, four-year private colleges 
$343, and two-year colleges only $56 per student. Removing from 
consideration that portion of research funds which does not relate to 
instructional programs, the effect of the subsidies on differing types 
of institutions is still starkly evident. Private universities receive 
approximately $534 per student, while four-year colleges get $97 and 
two-year colleges only $46. For public institutions, the range is simi- 
lar; universities receive $338, four-year colleges $159, and two-year 
colleges $51. 

A comparison of such data with the family-income dif.tribution of 
students among types of institutions dramatizes the regressive pat- 
terns of support resulting from current federal programs directed at 
institutions. Depending on what federal subsidies are included in the 



28. havid S. Mundol, "Federal Aid to Hijrher ICducation: An Analysis of Federal Sub- 
sidies to Underjrraduate Ediu-atioii," p, 444 in The .loint Feononiic Committee. The 
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analysis, students in two-year public institutions, GO. 4 percent of 
whom have family incomes below $10,000, receive from 2 to 33 per- 
cent of the annual subsidies received by students in private uni- 
versities, 70.4 percent of whom are from families with incomes in ex- 
cess of $10,000. Table 12 presents estimates of the averajre annual 
subsidies per student by income level. 

Table 12. Annual Higher Education Subsidies Resulting 
from Federal Institution-Oriented Programs. 
By Income. In Dollars Per Student 



Doliars 

Famdii uirontc pcrstmlvnf 

Less than $4,000. $1(5;-) 

4,000-(),0()0 172 

(),0()0-8,000 179 

8,000-10,000 190 

10,000-15,000 20.^) 

15,000-20,000 218 

20,000-25,000 O'M'y 

2r),000-.30,000 241 

More than .S0,000 261 



.Sourc't*: David S. Mundel. op. fit. 

The subsidy pattern is clearly regressive. At the extreme income 
levels, for example, a student whose family's income is more than 
$30,000 receives 58 percent more subsidy than the student from a 
family with a $3,000 income. 

Three federal ntudeut aid programs. Total direct federal subsidies 
to undergraduate students amounted to approximately $2.3 billion 
in 1970-71 and will reach an estimated $3.1 billion in 1972-73. How- 
ever, more than two-thirds of these amounts are accounted for by 
Veterans Educational Benefits under the G.I. Bill and social security 
payments for education, both of which subsidize students as a mat- 
ter of right without regard to income level or financial need. 

The only federal higher education programs that are, in fact, pro- 
gressive, because they are based on need, are the three principal stu- 
dent aid programs administered by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation: Educational Opportunity Grant Program (EOG), National 
Defense Student Loan Program (NDSL), and College Work-Study 
Program (CWS). (The Guaranteed Student Loan Program |(JSL| is 



Still another major student assistance effort, and while it aids si^^- 
nificant numbers of students from lower-income families, it is de- 
signed primarily to erase the burden of college costs for hi);^her-in- 
come families.) Substantial federal funds are also provided students 
through the Veterans Administration and the Social Security 
Agency. This discussion will focus on the three basic programs ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of Education, not only because funds 
through these programs are more evenly distributed among colleges 
and students, but also because in each of these programs '^financial 
need" is a criterion for student eligibility. 

Table 13 indic^vtes the effects of these programs on students from 
various incomo categories. It should be noced that the table indi- 
cates average federal funds, distributed over all enrolled under- 
graduates in each income bracket, and not the amount of financial 
aid actually received by individual students. 



Table 1 3. Distribution of Student Aid Funds Disbursed by 
Academic Institutions, 1966-67. In Dollars Per Student 
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It is clear that the student aid funds from these programs are 
more focused on lower-income students than other federal higher 
education funding. 

But how effective are these programs in lowering the financial bar- 
riers to higher education for the neediest of students? Assuredly, 
they have helped thousands of low-income and minority students to 
fulfill their expectations for higher education and to stay in college 
and graduate. 

For poor and minority students, however, economic ob.stacles con- 
tinue to hinder opportunity and frustrate aspirations for higher edu- 
cation. The programs have not substantially removed these ob- 
.stacles or achieved equal opportunity objectives. 



If the programs were funded and operated effectively, the results 
should be evidenced in a narrowin^^: of jyaps in enrollment rates by 
income level. On the basis of available data, however, it appears that 
no such proj»:ress has taken place. An analysis of recent United 
States census data, for example, suj*:gests that between 1967 and 
1970 there was little or no change in enrollment rates of students 
from different income quarters; in fact, the gaps widened slightly 
for students in the lowest-inco.ne quarter. 

Table 14. Enrollment of 18- to 24-Year-Olds in Higher Education. 
1966 and 1970. By Income. In Percent 

/ }iC(}}}i(' tfntiiirrs 

Uoitnm J ./ Tof) 

19(57 21.77^ 'S2.V'A 45.29:- 58.2% 

l<).6 83.1 44.(j niU) 

.Sorive: AciapUui from U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cunrnt I'npnlufit}^ lirporfs. 
Sonv?s P-20, Numbers 180 and 222 

The potential of these programs for greater impact has been di- 
minished by: inadequate and uncertain levels of funding; inequita- 
ble distribution of funds to students caused by the state and in- 
stitutional allotment procedures that are either inherent in the 
authorizing legislation or built into administrative regulations gov- 
erning the programs; and the practices of colleges and universities 
administering the funds. 

Inadequate and uncertain levels of funding. When Congress passed 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, it recognized the needs of two 
new groups of students: those from middle- and upper-income fami- 
lies; ard those with "exceptional financial need.'' The Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program (GSL) was directed to the first group to pro- 
vide them with an easier and more convenient way of financing edu- 
cational costs. The Educational Opportunity Grant Program (EOG) 
was to provide funds to exceptionally needy undergraduate students 
to enroll in hi;:her education "who for lack of financial means would 
bo unable to obtain such benefits without such aid.'' These additions 
to the existing National Defense Student Loan Program (NDSI.) and 
College Work-Study Program (CVV8) promised to create a comprehen- 
sive federal student assistance efi^ort. The EOG Program, together 
with new assis;:ance foi* talent search (Title IV-408) and aid for "de- 
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veloping institutions^^ (Title III) contained in the Act, all seemed to 
represent a new national commitment to equal opportunity objec- 
tives. Since 1966, however, appropriations and resulting; expendi- 
tures for \DSL, cvvs, and in particular E0(;, sui?:gest that the commit- 
ment was not sustained. 

Of the three programs, E0(; is the most egregious example of un- 
derfunding, not only when compared to its authorized levels of ex- 
penditure, but especially when compared to the great financial need 
of the students it was designed to assist. In 1966, the first year of the 
EOG Program, $50 million was appropriated -enough to aid 123,000 
students with initial awards. (During the first year of the prog-am, 
all students were considered initial-year recipients.) Fundinggradu- 
ally increased until 1968 when grants were provided to some 146,000 
entering students. By 1970, however, the program was reduced to a 
level lower than during its first year, providing initial awards to 
only 101,000 students. These reductions in the program take on 
added significance when viewed against rapidly rising enrollments 
and college costs during the.se years (see Figure 2). The pattern of 
KOG expenditures is illustrated in Table 15. 

Tkble 1 5. Numbers of Students Receiving BOG Awards. By Year 

htittalj/nir luov !U(;7 liHiS HHW l!f7a IU71 

Awards 12:^,165 137,791 146,858 100,200 101,800 120,500* 

Renewals. ... -0- ()<),2()4 111,317 180,400 188,400 170,000* 
* Est I mated 

Soiircc: lltuvmt of Hi(fhci Hthtratton FactUnaU. \Vashin>:to"» I^.^-- l-'.8. OHiec of Kduca- 
tion. n)71 

Renewals, or awards to continumj^; students, increased as each suc- 
ceeding underj^raduate class was aided. As required by law, renew- 
als must be met from available funds before any initial awards can 
be made. Thus while the risin^r number of renewals is an encoura^- 
si^rn that the KOG Program has contributed to the retention of 
low-income students in hi^rher education, it has also meant that the 
program contributed increasingly less to their initial enrollment in 
higher education, since relatively fewer entering students could be 
aided with first-year awards. 

The need for initial year awards (as estimated by colleges partici- 
pating in the program) has consistently exceeded-and by a widen- 
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Fig:ure 2. Educational Opportunity Grant Program 
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ing nvdvgm in recent years-the funds available by Conj>:ressional 
appropriation. For example, even after Conj^ress voted a $45 million 
supplemental appropriation for EOG last spring? to help cover the 
severe shortage that was projected for 1972-73, only $78 million is 
available for first-year EOG grants during the current academic 
year, compared to $215 million in institutional requests approved by 
U.S. Office of Education Regional Review Panels. Funds for 1972-73 
are sufficient to aid only 128,000 initial-year recipients or 32 percent 
of panel-approved requests. 

* The dearth of funds for initial awards takes on an added dimension 
when one considers that the legislation creating the program stipu- 
lated that, as a condition of institutional participation, colleges and 
universities actively search for and make tentative commitments of 
grants to exceptionally needy students during their early high school 
years. Such commitments can hardly be made or new students re- 
cruited when available funds cannot meet the needs of enrolling stu- 
dents. 

The current levels of funding and the uncertainty that students 
(as well as colleges) have about the availability of funds have made 
this program another one that raises hopes only to frustrate them. 
The panel believes that early and certain knowledge of available 
funds is essential to any program that seeks to maximize the en- 
rollment of low-income students. Certainty of the availability of 
funds is necessary, and their amount and kind. Such assurances 
would raise college aspiration levels of students and their motiva- 
tion to complete high school. 

While NDSL is the largest and best funded of the three programs, it 
too has suffered greatly from inadequate appropriations. NDSL mon- 
eys have consistently fallen short of authorized funding levels and 
the needs of students. Only twice in its 13-year history has KDSL been 
fully funded. Since 1965, appropriations for NDSL have ranged from 
70 to 85 percent of authorized expenditures, and about the same per- 
centage of institutional requests for funds have been approved by 
regional panels. 

Inadequate funding of this program denies to needy students (and 
particularly minority students) their principal opportunity for ob- 
taining loans, since these are the students who experience continu- 
ing difficulty in borrowing from the private lending agencies that ad- 
minister the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Nearly 80 percent 
of NDSL funds are received by students from families with incomes 
less than $9,000, They and their families are typically not customers 



of private lending institutions and are often considered by them to 
be ''high risk'' borrowers. 

Since 1969, there have been only insignificant increases in the 
numbers of students assisted by College Work-Study. Higher college 
costs and increased wage levels have tended to absorb the modest 
rise in cws appropriations each year. Over the last several years, 
expenditures for this program, as well as for NDSL, have been essen- 
tially "flat," whereas enrollment has increased in higher education. 
This is illustrated in Figures 3 and 4. 

The underfunding of the three programs- EOG« cwS, xnsL-is 
summarized in Table 16, which indicates the percentage of approved 
institutional requests that could be met with aY,^ilable funds in the 
academic years 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73.' 

Under all three programs available resources increasingly fall 
short of student needs. Again, the most seriously underfunded is 
HOG, the program most specifically directed to lower-income stu- 
dents; appropriations are adequate to meet slightly less than one- 
third of need in the academic year 1972-73, compared to three- 
fourths of need in 1970-71. 

The panel believes that these fluctuations in available funds can 
only be avoided if programs to aid needy students are not dependent 
on annual appropriations with uncertain levels of funding. 

Funding problems clearly weaken existing programs designed to 
remove financial barriers to higher education for the poor. But even 
adequate funding would not make these programs eflTective or equi- 
table because of inherent problems in procedures for allocating 
funds to states, institutions, and students. 

State (illotmentH. Current state allotment formulas create a signifi- 
cant barrier to an equitable federal student aid system. The signifi- 
cance of this barrier can be illustrated by examining the eff'ect the 
application of the formulas has on fund distribution and the conse- 
quent lack of availability of moneys to lower-income youth attending 
college. First, it is necessary to describe briefly the statutory allot- 
ment formulas. 

The allotment to the states of KDSL and initial-year E0(; funds 
take.s place under identical formulas. Each state receives an amount 
or share of available funds in direct proportion to the number of full- 
time students enrolled in higher education in the state. 

For ND8L, the allotment formula only affects newly appropriated 
NDSL capital contributions and not the repayments from previous 
borrowers (these are collected and placed in a loan revolving fund by 
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Figure 3. National Defense Student Loan Program 




Figure 4. Colleg^e Work-Study Prog^ram 
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each institution). Therefore states in which institutions have larger 
collections because they hav > participated lonj>'er in the NDSL Pro- 
gv'cxm or have received larger capital contributions will have lar^'er 
loan pro^-rams than will institutions in states that have only re- 
cently joined the program or states that are just joining. Althou^'h 
the institution's request for federal capital contributions represents 
the difference between the desired level of its lending- proKHini and 
the repayments it expects, the existence of contributions from these 
collections means that if funds are constrained, states in which in- 
stitutions are new to the program would tend to fall proportionately 
further below their desired program levels than would states in 
which institutions have older, more established programs. 

College Work-Study funds are allotted among the states on the 
basis of a three-part formula: one-third on the same basis as initial 
year KOG awards and NDSK capital contributions; one-third on the 
basis of each state's share of the nation's high school graduates; 
one-third on the basis of each state's share of 18-year-old children 
living in families whose annual incomes are less than $.3,000. 

The distribution of funds among states resulting from these allot- 
ment formulas is given in Tjible 17. 

Clearly, Table 17 illustrates that a student's chances of receiving 
financial aid under any one of the three programs is dependent on 
where he lives or where he goes to colleg:^^' Thus the programs do not 
treat students in a given income class equitably across state lines 
and constrain society's ability to achieve equality of opportunity. 

The panel believes that each,of the formulas is inequitable because 
each has little, if any, relationship to either concentrations of low- 
income high school grraduates or their college enrollment. This in- 
equity may be as great as four to one across the states. Efficient and 
appropriate national student aid programs should be designed to 
achieve horizontal equity-equal subsidies — among classes of aided 
students. Current state allotment formulas obstruct this objective. 

Iit>itiff(fto)t(tl allotments. After state allotments are made, funds 
are distributed among colleges and universities within the state. 
There are still further inequities apparent in this second distribu- 
tion of funds. 

Colleges and universities submit their requests for funds for each 
program to regional panels that then review and verify the reason- 
ableness of each institution's stated need. Because the income dis- 
tribution of students varies widely by institution, and some institu- 
tions are more effective in establishing **need" and maximizing their 
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Table 17. Effects of State Allotment Formulas 



under Federal Student Aid Prog^rams. 
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UK'>9 esthnate.s of children under IS in families with inconie.s less than .<;:MH)0. iA\- 
ihoxiizh (undated, tbe.se are the estimates still used by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Kducation and Welfare.) 

participation (i.e., their "f^rantsmanship** is superior), the system 
of institutional allotments does not insure equal treatment of stu- 
dents from equal economic circumstances. Some institutions are 
more ^^enerously funded than others, and not necessarily in relation 
to their number of low-income students. 
A simple example u.sinj? two institutions illustrates this result: 



Institution A would not receive sufficient funds to meet the le^iti- 
mate need of its students from families with incomes under $8,000, 



hist it uf ion 

A . . . . 
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A)n(nfnt of 
rrifiicst 



$100,000 
100,000 
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while Institution B would have sufficient funds to aid all of its stu- 
dents fro?n this cate^?ory and resources left over for its less needy 
students. 

During the past two years, the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has attempted to implement a modification of insti- 
tutional allotment procedures under which funds for K0(; and CWS 
can be tar^>eted more directly toward lower-income students. One 
component of the system is a federally instituted g'uideline that di- 
rects the panels that allocate state allotments amon^- institutions to 
prive CWS and initial-year KOG funds preferentially to institutions 
with substantial numbers of low-income students with measured 
"'innncial need." 

The shortages of EOG funds for initial-year awards and CWS mon- 
eys have greatly limited the possible impact of the new guideline. In 
addition, the guideline applied to only 20 p*. *. ^nt of funds available 
for initial-year EOG awards and CWS. The pant* supported this guide- 
line change at the time it was proposed as a small but nevertheless 
significant step toward fulfilling the intent of the legislation creat- 
ing EOG and CWS. 

However, because of the restrict v d effect of this change, institu- 
tional allotment procedures rem-un an obstruction to equitable and 
efficient student aid programs. In fact, the procedures have system- 
atically excluded thousands of low-income students from partici- 
pating in these programs and hence, in many cases, from enrolling 
in higher education. 

Low-income students have less access to nonfederal sources of 
financial assistance than middle- and upper-income students. Their 
dependence, therefore, on federal sources of aid is markedly greater.. 
The panel believes that institutional allotments, like state allot- 
ments, should not be incorporated in future national programs of 
student assistance. Only by focusing scarce federal resources on the 
lowest-income students can equal opportunity in higher education 
be achieved. 

To the inequities inherent in the allotment procedures, both to 
states and institutions, must be addea still another source of in- 
equity for the poor- the way institutions award financial aid to stu- 
dents. 

hi.Htitiitional aid practices. In 19(57, George Schlekat reported find- 
ings of a study based on information colleges supplied the College 
Scholarship Service on 19,000 financial applicants for the academic 
year 19()5-66.-'* The results of that survey indicated that *Mower- 



class'' applicants were treated better in some ways as a result of 
their poverty, but in other ways "upper-class'' students were fa- 
vored. This was manifest not by the amount of aid received by the 
groups, but rather by the kind of aid. More affluent students were 
far more likely to receive larger proportions of "grant aid," and 
lower-income students were more likely to receive large fractions of 
their aid in the form of loans and work, 

Schlekat stated that "the lower-class aid recipient was thus ex- 
pected to mortgage his future more heavily and devote more free 
time in college to employment than the upper-class recipient, who 
was more likely to graduate with little or no indebtedness/' The 
study found that 45 percent of all awards made to more affluent stu- 
dents were totally grants, while only 25 percent of the awards made 
to low-income students were grants. "The frequency of grant awards 
decreases in every step as social class moves from upper to lower, ""^ 

Schlekat's findings were reconfirmed recently in a similar study 
conducted for the CSS Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis 
during 1969-71,-^^ This study sought to determine the relationships 
between student attributes and the financial aid practices of institu- 
tions. While the study did not specifically focus on aid provided 
through federally supported programs, such funds undoubtedly 
formed a substantial portion of the student assistance program ad- 
ministered by colleges within the study. 

The 86 colleges providing detailed institutional data enrolled ap- 
proximately a half million undergraduates-or about 10 percent of 
the nation's undergraduate enrollment- and administered in excess 
of $193 million in student assistance. Like Schlekat's earlier find- 
ings, the moie recent study found that students from more affluent 
families attended higher -cost institutions, and because measured 
need is determined in relation to costs, they received as much aid as 
lower-income students attending lower-cost institutions. Other ma- 
jor findings were: High need was only weakly associated with in- 
creases in the grant share of the package and sometimes negatively 
correlated with the g)^ant share. The greater the student's need, the 
smaller the propordon met by colleges and outside sources. In pri- 



2iK Geor^je Schlokat, "Do Financial Aid rrojrrains Have a Social Conscience?'' (olhuc 
Hnord Revh'u\ Xo. {\\), Fall IIMJS, pp. 
30. Ibul. 

Ml. Draft Report of Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis (the Cartter Panel), 
February 1971. 
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vate colleges, the proportion of financial need "met" fell by 3 percent 
for every $100 of additional need. In private institutions, the avera«:e 
effect of having need of $1,000 reduced the student's probability of 
admission by 7 percent. (Costs of private institutions made the im- 
pact of this effect even greater.) In public institutions, the average 
effect of similar need reduced the probability of admission by 11 per- 
cent (adjusted to take into account the effects of admissions policies 
at public institutions for out-of-state students). The students most 
likely to be excluded from higher education by inadequacies of aid 
are those with the greatest need. 

Thus not only does high need affect th^ allocation and form of fi- 
nancial aid, but also one's probability of admission in the first place. 
It is a commonly hold notion that, because of new recruitment efforts 
aimed at the disadvantaged, it is easier for poor minority students to 
be admitted to colleges and universities. The same CSS study, how- 
ever, challenges this assumption: "The race of the applicants was 
available for seven of the private colleges and in the six cases where 
being black improved the probability of admission (generally by 
about 25 percent), the negative effect of extra financial need was 
strong and significant. . . . This directly refutes the popular impres- 
sion that giving preference to blacks results in a net preference for 
low-income students "'^^ 

Rather than finding a preference for low-income students, the CSS 
Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis found that the neediest 
of students were bypassed after admission in order to spread limited 
resources among the greatest number of students. The following 
illustration is offered in The I^ossible Dream, which is based on the 
CSS Panel's final report. "For example, suppose a financial aid officer 
has $2,000 of aid available, and he has narrowed Ihe competition to 
four students. One student needs the full $2,000; another needs 
$1,000; and the remaining two need $500 each. The aid officer must 
decide whether to assist the neediest applicant or use the same 
amount of money to assist three applicants. He is most likely to as- 
sist the three and reject the one, and for compelling reasons. In the 
first place, the needs of all four students have been documented and 
none of them can afford to enroll without the designated amount of 
aid. Should one studert be turned away~or three? Another factor 
the aid officer is certain to consider is the college's operating budget. 
Assume that the $2,000 equals the minimum student expense budget 
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foi' a year. The neediest student and his family cannot afford to make 
contributions toward collejire costs. The other three students and 
their parents can, and altoj^^ether they will contribute another 
$4,000, tripling the $2,000 seed money and increasing the amount 
flowing into the operating bud|,^et throuj^h tuition and fees. That 
settles it. The three applicants with lesser needs will share the avail- 
able aid, and the fourth will be turned away. He will jret no assist- 
ance precisely because he needs moi-e assistance. And, there it is: the 
dollar barrier 

For the student with the highest need who was turned away by the 
financial aid officer, this denial of assistance is tantamount to a de- 
nial of access. As the CSS Panel states, "This example may be over- 
simplified, but it does expose as a myth the belief that all aid is 
awarded on the basis of relative need." 

Some of the effects of institutional aid practices are .reflected in 
Table 18. If institutions were awarding aid to students in close rela- 
tion to their decree of need, it is reasonable to presume that parental 
support per student would approximate the contributions called for 
by accepted national systems of need determination. 

In fact, at lowest-income levels, parents on the average contribute 
substantially more than is "expected" under the Collejre Scholarship 
Service need analysis system; above the $6,000 level, the reverse is 
true: parents contribute substantially less than a systematic deter- 
mination of "ability to pay" would indicate. Of course, there are a 
number of complex factors that produce these results, includinjc the 
distribution of enrollment anions states and institutions and the 
general patterns of financing- higher education, but clearly an im- 
portant variable is the way in which institution's award aid to stu- 
dents. 

Scarce resources, to be sure, account for many of the institutional 
aid patterns described here. But the CSS study also found that the 
"measured ability" of students is a primary factor. High measured 
ability has a positive effect on financial aid awards, and in particular 
on the KTant aid receiv h1 by students. Institutions have long tried to 
bet their own moneys on "winners." There can be no quarrel with 
this practice-if an institution is using its own funds to serve its own 
purposes. On the other hand, there can be no justification for an in- 
stitution using federal funds from federal pi ograms- where "meas- 

Collojrc Kntrance Kxnmination Hoard, Thv /'nssihiv Drvaw. Now York: Colle^'f 
Kntranco Examination Hoard. 1971, p. 2. 



Table 18. Comparison of CSS Parents' Contribution and 
Reported Parents' Support. 1966-67. By Income Levels 



IKt rents' CSS 

sufifforf fxtrrnfs' 
b'amihj in conic fwrattidviit* ctnitnhut ton'- 

$2,000 $ 375 $ 0 

4,000 500 110 

6,000 625 rm 

8,000 , . , 700 950 

10,000 800 1,350 

12,000 900 1,730 

14,000 1,000 2,110 

16,000 1,100 2,520 

18,000 1,225 3,070 

20,000 1,325 3,600 



* Parents' support reported in SCOPK survey, a.s reported in David S. Mundel and 
Sally Zeckhauser, "Who Ptti/n the HUjher Edncatwn (unpublished manuscript, 

May n^71). Social security contributions made on behalf of a dependent solely because 
of college attendance were subtracted from support repoiled in scf)PK data, to yield 
the figure which appears in cohnnn. Figure repi'eseiits averajre per full- time equiva- 
lent student, rounded to nearest $25. 

^ Ha.sed on parent.s' contribution for two-child family. College Entrance* Examination 
Board, Mayiual for F inane in! Aid Officers. X.Y.: Collejre Entrance Examination 
Hoard, 1907. Table A 



ured ability" is not a criterion for the receipt of an award but only 
"enrollment in ^^ood standin^^''— to serve institutional purpose rather 
than social purpose. 

There is considerable confusion between these tv^o purposes, in- 
stitutional and social, largely because the federal funds (under NDSL, 
PXh;, CVVS) that institutions receive for distribution to students must 
in each case be matched in varying proportions by institutional 
funds. The effect of the matchinjj: requirements is to blunt the social 
purpose that federal funds are desij^ned to serve. 

Summary 

It is often maintained that adequate fundinji: of existing federal pro- 
^•rams would achieve equal opportunity objectives. However, it has 
been demonstrated that substantial federal hiji^her education sub- 
sidies directed to institutions have only a limited impact on further- 
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ihr: these objectives. Only if subsidies are redirected to focus on 
tho;5e institutions enrolling substantial numbers of the poor-two- 
year colleges, low-cost four-year public and private institutions, and 
black colleg:es- could these prog:rams aid in achievin^c equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Moreover, those federal programs expressly desi^^ned to provide 
assistance to needy students have been shown to contain so many 
operating: defects as to confound their purpose and hinder their 
effectiveness. Fuller funding: is desirable but does not alone answer 
the problem. 

From an understanding: of these deficiencies in current federal 
policy, the panel recommends a new national program of student 
assistance. 



Proposed National Program of Student Assistance 



Equality of oppoi'tunity should be the transcendent objective of na- 
tional hijrhei' education policy. 

The major impact of higher education on an individual's chance 
for social and economic ouccess dictates this national kohI. Past in- 
equities by income and race demand that access to higher education 
become a rijrht rather than a privilege based upon wealth and back- 
j^round. Only through expanded opportunity for higher education 
can equal opportunity in the larger society be achieved. 

The paneTs recommendations seek to eliminate the persistent bar- 
l iei- to underjrraduate higher education for minority and low-income 
youth -lack of money. This is still the most critical barrier and the 
most susceptible to remedy thi'oujrh foi'ceful public action at the na- 
tional leveL 

The persistence of the financial bai'rier despite current federal 
efforts leads the panel to develop new alternatives for financing low- 
income students in higher education. 

A number of other jrroups have recommended hi^heJ* education 
programs similar to parts of the paneTs I'ecommendaiions. The Car- 
nejrie Commission recommended that "the seventies be devoted to 
increasing!: I'esources for those efforts that lajr^t'd behind in the last 
decade, increasing equality of educational opportunity " The re- 
port proposed jri't^atly expanded fundini^ of the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program and the College Work-Study Program. In the 
panel's view, however, the Commission did not consider the inequi- 
ties and inadequacies of these programs as outlined in the fore^oinjr 
chapter. 

The philosophy closest to the panel's is contained in Ton-nrd A 
Lomf-Rnnne PUiu for Fhiumtng Hi(jher Ednvatiou (The Rivlin Re- 
port).^'* However, the program of federal student subsidies lecom- 
mended in this report diffei*s from the panePs in magnitude and cri- 
teria for eliji:ibility. 

Recent le^fislation, in particular the proposed Basic Opportunity 
Gi*ants Pi o^ram (BOd), holds some pi omise of fulfilling, at least par- 

'M. CarncKit* ('<Miimission on Ili^InT VA\\.n:i\i\iU\, Qu of if (ju ml EqtmUfii. Rcr'turtt Hwaw- 
tticmldtntns. ,\V/r Lrrcls of f-'vdcral Rrsfutnsihilif t/ for Hhfhcr tldunif hm. New Y<M'k; 
.\U(;raw.nill»H>70. 

r.S. Depart men t of Health, Kdiu-atuMi and Welfare. Tmninf n LtnHj-Hanijr I*hnt 
for i-'itttttn itt!/ Hi(/hrt I-jd/tntfion. Wa^hin^lon. !).(*.: I*. 8. Department of Health. Kdii- 
ealion and Welfare, .January liMiO. 
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tially, the paners objectives. The principles of the proposed HOG are 
consistent with the panePs, but its annual and uncertain levels of 
funding, lov^ Rrant ceilinu", restriction to half colleu'e costs, and com- 
plexities of operating procedures limit its potential for achieving' 
equal opportunity objectives. 

In exploring alternatives for financing low-income students and 
developing appropriate recommendations for national policy, mem- 
bers of the panel were agreed on the following: 

(1) Specific proposals should be designed to maximize both equality 
of enrollment rates (access) amonjr income ^loups and equality in 
the distribution of students anions types of institutions. 

(2) The proposals should contain features that will encourage the 
retention of students in colle^'e and improve the quality of the edu- 
cation they are receiving. 

(3) The national Koal of equal opportunity demands major financ- 
ing by the federal Kovei'nment. While the panel reco^ni'/os an impor- 
tant supplemental role for state, local, and institutional programs 
desijjrned to a.ssist needy students, the federal role must be primary, 
not only because of the maj^nitude of required funding but for rea- 
sons of equity and uniformity in administration. 

(4) Efficient and appropriate national student aid programs should 
seek to achieve horizontal e(|uality-equal subsidies amon^ classes 
of aided students. State allotment formulas and institutional allo- 
cation procedures hinder the achievement of such equity. Early and 
certain knowledge of elijribility for aid, in what amount and what 
kind, is essential to maximize the enrollment of low-income students 
in higher education. This objective can only be achieved if the na- 
tional pi'ojrram is not dependent on annual appropriations with un- 
certain levels of funding. Federal student aid should be a matter of 
rijrht, in the form of an entitlement provided directly to students 
wherever they live or attend college and without the intervention of 
states and institutions. 

The panel jrave intensive consideration to a variety of policy 
choices for financing low-income students. The basic options deline- 
ated by the panel were: a |)olicy of ^nints; a policy of loans; two types 
of proKi'ams combininKKi'ants and loans. 

An exclusive emphasis on grants is not beinjr proposed because the 
panel deemed unrealistic an assumption that society would be will- 
ing, on philosophical grounds and in li^ht of competing national pri- 
orities, to pay the entire cost of educating- students. While a sub- 
stantial grant component was considered essential, a measure of 
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self-financing was also considered necessary in a balanced national 
approach to financinjj; needy students. 

The panel also devoted serious attention to a recommendation of 
loans only. Such loans could be guaranteed by the government with 
capital contributions coming from both the private and public sec- 
tors; they could be available to all students through a type of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Bank in which repayments are a function of in- 
come. But the effects of this option on improving the enrollment 
rates of low-income students are not clear. To date there is no evi- 
dence on how many poverty and minority students would attend col- 
lege if loans were the only form of outside assistance available for 
financing their educational costs. It was the judgment of most panel 
members that the results of the loans-only option, both in terms of 
enrollment rates and distribution of students among types of institu- 
tions, would be inadequate for the achievement of equal opportunity 
objectives. While rejecting the loans-only policy as a currently vi- 
able option to meet the pressing educational needs of low-income and 
minority students, the panel urges further study of loan programs 
and their effects on students and institutions. 

Two combinations of direct grants and loans were considered. 
First, a program of grants based on income alone supplemented by 
loans available to those students wishing to self-finance more ex- 
pensive enrollment options: "Grants for Access- Loans for Choice'' 
(GL). Second, a program of loans generally available supplemented 
by grants based on income and college expenses: "Loans for Access - 
Grants for Choice" (LG). These two program option; can be illus- 
trated by showing their effect on the college costs faced by a given 
enrollee: 

Grant-loan policy 

^ X 
^ ■ — ±^ 

Institution price 
(x= amount of grant ) 

The two choices provided by the panel's two-dimensional definition 
of equal opportunity are somewhat conflicting. One measure of 
equality is the enrollment rate of minority und poverty youth in 
higher education -access. As noted earlier, high school graduates 
from lower-income and minority-group families have traditionally 
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IdSp^ed behind higher-income, majority-group students in their col- 
lege-going rates. This lag has meant that their chances for eventual 
social and economic success-their equality of opportunity- has 
been significantly restricted. 

A second measure of equality is the distribution of minority/pov- 
erty college-goers among various types of higher education institu- 
tions. As shown elsewhere in this report, lower-income youth gen- 
erally attend less expensive colleges which often have lower-ability 
students and lower-quality faculties than the institutions attended 
by students from higher-income families. Since the specific college or 
type of college attended significantly affects a student's chances for 
social and economic advancement, the differential enrollment pat- 
tern of lower-income youth represents a significant barrier to the 
realization of equal opportunity. 

An appropriate government policy should seek to alter both the en- 
rollment rates and the distribution of minority and poverty youth to 
become more like that of majority and nonpoverty youth. However, 
the policy that maximizes improvement along one dimension may 
not necessarily maximize improvement along the second. The proper 
enrollment maximizing policy would be "Grants for Access- Loans 
for Choice" -i.e., giving an equal grant to all students in a given in- 
come class regardless of the variation in institutional prices. Alter- 
natively, "Loans for Access- Gi -^nts for Choice" would tend to cor- 
rect the enrollment distribution by providing larger grants to 
students attending more expensive institutions even though their 
family incomes were equal. This second type of policy would also in- 
crease overall enrollment, but the increase would not be as gi'eat as 
that achieved if the enrollment-maximizing policy w^re imple- 
mented. However, the second type of policy would increase the num- 
ber of students from the subsidized population who attend higher- 
priced institutions. 

It should be noted that in order for either form of a grant policy to 
function effectively in achieving equal opportunity, students must 
have access to self-financing resources- loan funds. It is unrealistic 
to expect parents of low-income students to contribute extensively, if 
at all, to their children's college education. Similarly, it is improbable 
that society will subsidize the full cost of educating needy students. 
It is potentially detrimental to their success in college to expect 
lower-income, poorly prepared students to work during periods 
of enrollment in order to finance their share of college expenses. The 
alternative- borrowing- must be guaranteed. 



Recoprni'/inji' the partial trade-oif implicit in the choice between the 
two types of proj»Tams combining grants and loans, the panel delib- 
erated at lenp:th over the philosophical and policy issues involved 
and opted for an emphasis on increasing; the enrollment rates of 
poor and minority youth, with reliance on loans to improve their dis- 
tribution amonjr types of institutions. The panel believes that broad- 
ened access must claim the highest priority in view of the continued 
lag in the percentages of low-income and minority youth enrolled in 
higher education, and that grants available primarily on the basis of 
income should be the Ijoundation of national policy to improve equal 
opportunity. 

It was the view of most panel members that direct subsidies to all 
eligible low-income students are essential to eliminate the economic 
barrier to higher education. A general lack of experience and confi- 
dence among the poor when it comes to borrowing money makes the 
loan-financing option inadequate as the basic means of stimulating 
broader access. Only grants can provide the incentive necessary to 
motivate low-income students to consider higher education as a live 
option and to overcome the costs they face- not only the direct ex- 
pense of higher education but also the costs resulting from foregone 
income that frequently constitute a substantial sacrifice foi* the poor. 

The panel adrocates a nafional pnmmni havinf/ three ufajor ele- 
ment h: 

Direct federal (jratttf^ to low-inconte slndeittn on an entitknuent 
l)((.sifi. 

Loan Jiitaneiny arailahle to all stndentSy rec/ardless of income lereL^ 

Support for suppleinentary fierrices for (/ra at recipientf< who need 
retnedial and other help while in college. 

The absence from the panel's recommendation of a work-study pro- 
gram does not result from oversight. The panel deliberately excludes 
work-study from its recommended program of student aid because 
the current College Work-Study Program is neither a subsidy nor a 
form of student aid; rather, it provides funds for the payment of 
wages for services performed. 

However, this is not to say that the panel does not approve of work 
related to curriculum, oi* student performance of community and 
volunteer services. If such pi'ograms are beneficial they should be 
available to all students. The panel approves too of proposals for co- 
operative programs where students .study foi* certain periods, work 
for a time, and then return to study. For some, the panel recognizes 
that a year or more of work before college entry may be beneficial. 



providcnl it does not thwart studtMits* interest or ability to enter 
college. Such options should be expanded and made avaihible to all 
students dependent only upon their interests and needs. However, 
payments received under a curriculum-related p;oj>:rani of work 
should not be considered a form of subsidy or student aid. 

The existinji: federally supported College Work-Study Projifram is 
directed only to needy students who are oblij^'ed to work often for 
minimal pay and often in jobs unrelated to their programs of study. 
In fact, the current proj^ram penalizes the poor, since participation 
in work-study is often a condition for receiving other forms of aid, 
such as Educational Opportunity Grants and National Defense Stu- 
dent Loans. In addition, the student from a background of poverty 
most often can ill afford an added burden on his academic pro^'ram; 
he is likely to be ill prepared for hij>'her education and to need maxi- 
mum time and enerj>'y to devote to his studies. 

Proposed Grant Program 

The piotel )'cci)}}nin'}t(l.H a federal program that wnuhl eutitlc i^tndeuiH 
front lotrer-ittconte fantiliers to direct (jrants. Like the G.I. Bill, the 
proji:ram would operate directly with students, entitling them to 
funds sufficient to remove the financial barrier to enrollment in 
hiji'her education. A^^ain, it is the panel's judgment that direct Ki'^nits 
to students are the form of subsidy that will most possitively affect 
the enrollment and retention of lower-income students in hijrher 
education. 

The panel recommends an annual ifrant muxnnH)}i of $2,000. While 
this maximum by itself will not provide the tarj>'et population with a 
full ran^^e of institutional choice, it will ko a lon^ way toward makinj>: 
most of the public sector of hi^^her education, and in particular the 
four-year public institutions, truly accessible to the neediest stu- 
dents. The $2,000 level would, of course, also remove the financial 
barrier to eni ollment in public two-year and low-cost private institu- 
tions. Coupled with a stronjr student loan profi:ram, a $2,000 >crant 
should also jro a lon>c way toward increasin^^ the attractiveness and 
accessibility of hi^^her-priced private and public institutions tu lower- 
income youth. 

GntntH Honld be available to all students whose ()W>f or adjusted 
faufilff in('o}ne is below the median. The median would be for all fam- 
ilies with children who are hijifh school ^^raduates, or in 1971, $9,622. 
Income would be adjusted to reflect the number of dependent chil- 
dren in the family and the assets of the family. Income would also be 
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adjusted for two-parent families where both parents work, reflecting 
the costs to a family of a workinj,^ wife oi- working mother. It would 
also be adjusted to reflect the peculiar needs of families with a single 
parent. 

The size of the htdiriUnal f/nuft tvoidd he (letenni necl arvovdnnj to 
the quarter in whieh the adjuHtetl incouie falh. Only students from 
families whose adjusted income places them in the lowest-income 
quinter would receive the maximum ^aant. Students from families 
whose adjusted income places them in the second (luarter would re- 
ceive lesser amounts, declining- to zero at the median level. The pro- 
posal is designed to guarantee a minimum purchasing power for 
higher education by providing students mi the target population re- 
sources approximately equal to those now available to students at 
the median level. 

The panel recognizes that families above the median income also 
face difficulties in meeting rising college costs and urges largei' and 
improved loan programs in response to this need (see next section). 
However, public subsidies should be used in ways that will maximize 
equality of opportunity. As indicated earlier, students from families 
above the median income attend college at a significantly higher 
rate than students from families below the median income. Subsidies 
are not required to stimulate the enrollment of students in the top 
two income quarters. By contrast, subsidies aimed at lower-income 
students wilLinduce them to enroll in larger numbers. 

Basing grant eligibility on adjusted income levels breaks with the 
commonly accepted definition of financial need. Ti^aditionally, finan- 
cial need has been defined as the difference between the cost of at- 
tending a particular college or university and the amount that a stu- 
dent and his family can contribute to his .support without "undue 
hardship.*' Using this definition, high-income students may demon- 
strate substantial measured need. In fact, if a student from a high- 
income family attends a high-priced institution he can often demon- 
strate greater financial need than a low-income ::tudent attending a 
low- or moderately priced institution. The distinction between tradi- 
tional need calculations and the panel's recommended pattern of 
grants is illustrated by the following example: Assume that two po- 
tential .students, A and B, come from high- and low-income families 
respectively. Student A desires to attend a moderately high-priced 
institution where it is determined by traditional .standards that he 
has a financial need of .$500. Student B wishes to attend a lower- 
priced institution that calculates his financial need as .$000. If no 



subsidixed financial aid is ^iven to student A, his oi'ientation is such 
that he oi- his family will eithei- saci'ifiee othei- expenditui'es or bor- 
row funds in oi'dei' foi' him to attend his desired institution. On the 
othei' hand, without subsidy student B will probably not enter higher 
education at all. If society isiiitei'ested in maxinii/.in^' overall enroll- 
ment I'ates, it should devote its ivsoui'ces prefei'entially to student B. 
Allocating!: I'esoui'ces to studen* B affects his behavioi', while allocat- 
in^r funds to student A does little to change his likelihood of enroll- 
ment. 

The panel believes that the ^oal of equalizing opportunity re- 
quires that public subsidies be provided on an equal basis to stu- 
dents fi'om equal economic circumstances and not be based on need 
as a function of the ^^ap between institutional costs and '^ability to 
pay." 

The sizr of the f/nntf cotdd not exceed the rvusotKthle costs of at- 
tendance at the institnti. v /// tehirh the stndent enndl.s. While ^ranl 
elijribility would be detei'mined accordinjr to family-income levels 
and not the diffei'ential pi'icin^r of collejres, the panel believes that no 
student should I'eceive more than the actual costs of the institution 
of his choice.. The panel emphasizes, however, that costs must be 
I'ealistically determined and take into account the peculiar circum- 
stances of the neediest of students. It cannot be assumed, for ex- 
ample, that students fi'om poveity circumstances who live at home 
and commute to collejre have no costs foi* I'oom and board. If the fam- 
ily cannot suppoit itself, it cannot suppoi't acollejre-a«:e student who 
pi'ovides little oi* no income to the family. For povei'ty students the 
costs of books, dothinjr, and so on may also exceed the commonly 
assumed amounts, since these students may not have been able to 
accumulate needed supplies, as have moi'e affluent collejre students. 

(h'onts ivonid he araUalde to both fnUdhne and partd'nne students 
admitted to or enrolled in ittst itnt ions of hit/her education. There 
will always be some low-income students who, by necessity oi* simply 
pi'efei'cnce, wish to eni'oll pai't time while they earn a livinjr or sup- 
poi't theii* families. Makinjr jri'ants available to part-time students 
(includinjr those who eni'oll less than half time) will also pei-mit 
these students, if they wish, to participate in education-woi'k pi'o- 
jri'ams that many colleges now ofl'ei*. Foi* part-time sti'dents, the size 
of the jri'ant wouhi be adjuste(i to I'eflect the pei'centajre of time they 
ai'e eni'olled. 

drants ivoidd be arailable for a period of up to Jire (fears. Some 
existinjr and innovative underjri'aduate pi'ojri'ams ai'e five-year pro- 
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grains. In addition, many studcMits within the target popuhition will 
need this pcMiod of time to complete their underKi aduate coui'se of 
study. 

The avuUahUitij of (/nnifs shotild he Intotot to sftidenf.s (/.s earif/ a.s 
po.ssihie i}f their hujh school i/ears. Early knowledge of entitlement 
will permit students to make pi'oper curricular decisions in second- 
ary sc' Mol and piovide maximum impact on the enrollment aspira- 
tions au.i decisions of poverty and minority youth. 

Proposed Loan Program 

To supplement the Kvant program and provide for wider institutional 
choice, the panel recommends a loan program. The panel stresses 
that the pi'ogram outlined here, thoug'h discussed in terms of low- 
income students, should be available to all students and on the same 
tei ms. The panel rejects the notion that indebtedness should be con- 
centiated among the poor. It realizes, however, that until basic 
highei* education pricing and support policies change, lower- and 
middle-class youth will be the principal borrowers. 

Lud fiH need not he hearili/ snh.sidized. If the public funds are avail- 
able for higher education subsidies, first prioi'ity should be given to 
expanding the giant program outlined earlier. Second priority 
should be given to the pi'ogram of support for supplementary ser- 
vices for the target population to be discussed subsequently. After 
these needs are met, public subsidies in loans might become rele- 
vant. Until then, the government's sole subsidy in a student loan 
program should be limited to the necessary costs of insuring loans 
against default. Additional subsidies to reduce the rate of interest 
chai'ged to the borrower by the lending agencies are neither neces- 
sary ^or appropriate. 

There .shonhl he no ))i((.viniHni level of horrow'unj. If any meaning- 
ful distribution of low-income students among institutions is to take 
place, many students will have to borrow to meet the high costs of 
attending private institutions. That should be their privilege. Many 
will borrow to meet family (their parents or their own) obligations. 
That, too, should be their privilege, assuming tliat such family obli- 
gations would bar the student from obtaining a»^ education without 
the loan. Since the panel advocates essentially unsubsiclized loan 
programs, the exercise of these privileges should be left to the people 
who will bear the liabilities. 

lAHin^ shotiiJ he repcn/able over the entire working lifetime of the 
student if he so ehooses. Students who borrow for education are mak- 
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in^ an investment in theii* future. The availability of loans permits 
moi'e institutional choice than would a ftrant pi'o^ram alone. The stu- 
dent's debt represents l esoui'ces absorbed now that he hopes will re- 
sult in future benefits. Economic efficiency requires that loans of 
this character be amortized ovei' the full payoff period. The practical 
effect of introducing '^0- to 40-year loan I'epayment periods, compared 
to eui'i'ent 10-year loans is that annual repayments will be lower and 
thus the loans should be more attractive to bon owers fearing some 
years of low oi' I'elatively low income in I'elation to debt-repayment 
demands. However, lifetime repayments will be higher because the 
debt remains outstanding for a lonjifer period and thus interest pay- 
ments are j>M'eatei'. 

The fact is that no one knows whether student borrowers would 
prefer to pay back more money over very long' periods or more money 
pel' yeai' ovei' somewhat shortei' periods. For this reason, the panel 
proposes that very lonj^-term I'epayments (up to .35 years) be made 
possible under the loan pi oji:ram; students would be allowed to select 
shorter terms if they wish. A pi actical way to handle this choice 
mijifht be to allow bori'owei's to prepay their loans without penalty. It 
should be noted that extendinji; the i'epayment period would have no 
effect on government costs because the proposed loan pro^ras i is un- 
subsidized. 

SoiifC protect i OH ufjainst exce.s.sive repaj/auntt hnr(Ic)t should be in- 
chideit in the pvogmat. For many low-income students, especially 
those from minority ^»:i'oups, investinjr in a college education is seen 
as a K'lnible. Because, historically, people from these backj^rounds 
have been discriminated aji:ainst in skilled or educated labor markets 
and youth from these communities have g'rown up in environments 
that breed pessimism, laany minority students will underestimate 
the impact of higher education on their earnings. 

One way to alleviate the effects of such pessimistic expectations on 
the educational plans of minority youth is to guarantee the minority 
student borrower that his education debt will not be a charge against 
an unenhanced future income record. Loan repayments could be 
based on annual earnings by setting the annual charge as a "tax 
rate" on income.. For example, a student might be charged .4 of 1 per- 
cent of income per $1,000 borrowed, as in the recent loan program 
announced by Yale University. Another scheme might be to make 
the loan repayment dependent on income if income falls below some 
specified level. Such a repayment arrangement would insure the 
borrower that if his future income is relatively low, his annual repay- 



ments will not be allowed to rise above a certain known fraction of 
his annual income. 

A proj» ram could also be (lesij»ned that allows borrowers to trans- ^sds^, 
fer a cei tain numbei* of yeai's of repayment to later years of their re- 
payment schedule in order that those who experience periods of low 
income would not find that their educational debt imposes an unac- 
ceptable burden during those years. Under some plans those borrow- 
ers whose career choices result in very low-paying jobs niij»'ht reach 
the termination of the repayment period without having fully repaid 
their loans and to that extent other borrowers would have subsi- 
dized their education. All these features are meaningful to minority 
an(i poverty students and would make a loan program more attrac- 
tive to them. 

In summary, to supplement the grant program the panel proposes 
a program of long-term loans, possibly repayable as a percentage of 
income, with a provision for students to discharge their debt prema- 
turely if \ hey wish. If a student^s lifetime income is very low, he will 
in effect not have paid for all the resources borrowed while he was a 
student. This subsidy might be paid by other bori'owers as indicated 
above, or the government might pay the cost of shortfalls to the loan 
program attributable to low-earning experience of the borrowers. 

The opei ational characteristics of a student loan program are im- 
portant. Even if a loan pi'ogram has all the desired characteristics 
that are outlined above, it may still not significantly contribute to 
the panePs objective of equal opportunity. The panel is concerned by 
the lack of access of minority and poverty students to existing loan 
programs. Whether banks, especially, have been reluctant to lend 
because these students are unfamiliar to them, or because they are 
considered "bad risks, or because of outright discrimination, the 
fact is that the present organization of the federal Guaranteed Loan 
Program has not helped minority and poverty stiulents in an even- 
handed way. Tlicrefore, tlic panel favors (t shift to a nen- orijaniza' 
tional struct are to adniinister the loans. 

The new structure would need access to large sums of capital; it 
would have to be able to apply chai'ges to a boi'rowers^ income; it 
would have to be able to keep trj' jk of students for long periods of 
time; it would have to be compensated for the fact that no appropri- 
ate collateral is offered for the loans. 

All these features suggest to the panel that a unit of the federal 
government is the only agency capable of meeting the requirements. 
Such a unit could employ the Internal Revenue Seiwice to collect 
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loan-taxes and the United States Ti'easui'y to boi'i'ow for it or to 
Kuai'antee its loans. 

The panel is indiffei ent to the exact locus or name of such an insti- 
tution. One Kood su^Restion made pi'eviously is to establish a Na- 
tional Student L-oan Bank to administer the program. Such a bank 
would be a quasi-private eoi'poi'ation issuing its own bonds (with 
treasui'y backing) but inte^iated with the federal jrovei nment for 
collections and lecoi'd-keepinji; purposes. Others have su^^ested a 
fully public agency with its own I'i^ht to issue capital, its own collec- 
tions and I'ecoi'd-keepin^ ties with existing a^^jncies. 

The panel assei'ts that a loan pro^i'am of the type described is fea- 
sible and proposes that it be established with the full backing of the 
federal K^vei nment. 

Proposed Vouchers for Supplementary Services 

The panel I'ecommends a progiani of vouchers for supplementaiy 
services for students fi om the tar^ret population. 

A wide ran^e of proposed higher education suppoi t programs has 
included "cost of education" allov/anees and othei- types of grants to 
institutions. The objectives of these allowances and grants have 
varied. For some, the goal has been the creation of incentives that 
encourage institutions toeni oll federally aided students. For others 
the aim has been to satisfy institutional needs foi- general support. 
The panel feels that the provision of funds foi- special services to pov- 
erty and minoiity youth can play a significant role in increasing 
equal educational opportunity and in fostering reform in higher edu- 
cation. Compensatory and supplementary services will be necessary 
if povei ty and minority students suffering the handicaps of poor pre- 
vious educational experiences ai e to compete successfully with other 
students and pei sist in college. The need foi* these services will be 
especially iinpoitant foi* students fiom the target population who 
gain access to more selective institutions. The admission and suc- 
cessful iHji'foi mance of povei ty and minority youth in college will 
demand extensive reorientation and redirection of many colleges 
and universities; a compensatory seiwice program could pi ovide th^> 
lesouices and incentives to stimulate necessary leform of higher 
education. 

Sevei al kinds of supportive programs could contribute to the pan- 
el's objectives. The fedei'al Special Service Piogiams now in exis- 
tence could be expanded and larger grants provided to institutions to 
meet the needs of new populations of students. But a pioject grant 
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system has a niajoi* (h-awback. The pi-ojects ai'e desij^iied to meet the 
institution's pei'ceptioii of the needs of povei'ty and niinoi'ity stu- 
dents I'ather than those of the students themselves. The panel is not 
persuaded that all institutions have the capability to desij^-n and con- 
duct pi'OKranis meetinji; the full I'anji'eof needs of students in the tai-- 
Ket population. The pei'sonal expei'iences of the panel members pro- 
vide constant I'eniinders of the diversity of student needs and the 
limited ability of colleges to offei* a diversity of sei'vices. 

Anothei' fi'equently I'ecommended pi'ogi'am is one that ji'ives insti- 
tutions cost-of-education allowances based on their enrollment of 
federally aided students. These funds are not I'estricted to the sup- 
port of sei'vic'es foi' the federally aided students. The allowances can 
be eithei' a function of the number of aided students enrollinji* in the 
institution, or the amount of fedei'al aid these students receive. This 
type of cost-of-education proj!:ram would provide an iiicentive tocol- 
leji:es to eni'oll fedei'ally aided students but .vould not j»'ua^-^ntee that 
institutions would use these I'esoui'ces for services to the federally 
aided students. 

Still a thii'd altei'native is a pi'ojci'am in which federally aided stu- 
dents ai'e jj:iven vouchers with which to **pui'chase'* supplementary 
and compensatoi'y educational sei'vices. This type of pi'oji'i'am would 
not pi'ovide as sti'onj*; an incentive foi'institutions toenroll aided stu- 
dents as would uni'estricted cost-of-education jri'ants to institutions, 
but it would create jri'^'iitei* incentives foi* institutions to provide the 
I'anjre of compensatory and supplementally services needed by pov- 
erty and minority youth. 

Allowing students to spend resources throujch vouchers for pro- 
Kranis they desire, or withhold support from programs they judjre in- 
adequate, would create important incentives for collejres to provide 
programs that are valuable to students. It would also cieate incen- 
tives for educational reform, much needed throujrhout hijrher educa- 
tion. 

It should be noted that the reduction of enrollment incentives 
under the voucher approach is by no means total. Many collejces and 
universities report that a significant constraint on their admission of 
lower-income students is the substantia! cost of extensive supple- 
mentary services needed by these youth. Frovidinji: students with 
resources to pay for the.se .services would lessen the impact of this 
constraint. 

The pane! anticipates several concerns that mijrht be raised about 
allowing- students a ranjce of choice in the style and source of special 



services they desire. It mij»ht be su^Rested that students would 
choose theii' proj»i'a»is unwisely or be susceptible to the false claims 
of possible suppliers of compensatory services. The panel finds that 
thei'e is little evidence to predict that college students will makealTy- 
less wise decisions about program choices than will either university 
or |>:ovei'nnient officials. Moreover, the vei'y freedom of choice of 
voucher-holding students would tend to mitigate against infei'ior or 
fi'audulent services on any siji:nificant scale. Students could easily 
opt out of pi'oji:rams that do not appeal' to be meeting their educa- 
tional needs. Such flexibility could be maximized by makinj^ the 
vouchers available in monthly amounts. 

Anothei' soui'ce of concern in the operation of the voucher scheme 
mi^ht be the possibility that vouchei'-holdin^ students would pay 
othei- students oi* faculty membei's to provide supplementary ser- 
vices. Althoujrh at first glance the hiring of other students would 
appear to be an unwise use of vouchers, some evidence suji:^ests that 
this is not the case. Several collefi:es operate vei'y successful tutorial 
programs in which uppei'class students teach pooi'ly performing 
underclassmen. 

Another pi'oblem that mijrht ai'ise in the operation of a voucher 
program is the possibility that colleges would charge voucher-hold- 
inp: students for special sei'vices that are available at zero or lower 
cost to other students. This problem could be pi^evented by an ad- 
ministi^ative I'ejrulation I'esti'ictinji: the use of vouchers to activities 
that are not available to students without aid at a price lower than 
the value of the vouchei*. 

On balance, the panel finds that the vouchei* scheme of financing*- 
supplementary services for federally aided students would be the 
most effective type of suppoi'tive pi-o^ram in terms of the panel's 
equal opportunity objective. The pauel reconniteitds that students 
reeviriiuj assistanve loiderfhe proposed (jvant pnupviu also receire 
pafpitents, in the antoinit of $3:"} ntonfhlj/, to pnvehase the supple- 
nnnitavfi serriees they need. 

Cost of the Panel's Recommendations 

Equalizing higher educational oppoi'tunity will be costly. But con- 
tinuing cun^ent inequities will be even moi'e costly to the society. 

Acceptance of the panel's jroals would undoubtedly be ^J'oater if 
they required lower expenditui'os of public funds, but unless the so- 
ciety is ti'uly aware of the magnitude of the task, measui'es will be 
adopted that ai*e so distant fi'om those necessary that they will be 



nonproductive, if not nejj:ative. With these thoughts in mind, the 
panel presents an estimate of the costs of its proposals. 

Two parts of the panel's proposal will demand sij2:nificant financial 
support: the ji'rant program and the program of supplemental ser- 
vices. 

Cast of the (jnnit prof/rani ($2Ji-').S hillioit). The j»:rants at the out- 
set would be $2,000 per year for all full-time students from families 
who are in the lowest-income (luarter of all hijrh school graduates. 
Students from families in the second 'owest quarter would receive 
j^rants of $0-$2,000 depending on their families' income. In no case 
would a grant exceed the reasonable costs of attending the student's 
college, and the grant amount would be reduced proportionately for 
less than full-time enrollment. 
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The cost of the panel's grant program will depend on how many 
low- and moderate-income students enroll in college and the cost of 
the colleges in which they enroll. In the short term, it is likely that 
the enrollment of poverty and minority students will not increase 
dramatically, and the pattern^oXthat enrollment will remain essen- 
tially unchanged. Both the slow response of colleges to changes in 
demand, and the long time intervals over which changes in college- 
going trends take place support this contention. Thus, it is possible 
to estimate the cost of the panel's recommendations (in the short 
run) on the basis of current enrollment rates and patterns as shown 
in Table 19. 

Combining these enrollment figures with the panel's grant pro- 
gram, the short-run costs of the grant proposal can be estimated. 
This is shown in Table 20. 
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Thus, in the shoi't run, the g:rant pi-o^i'am would cost $2,422 million, 
if eni'oUment rates and patterns did not shift significantly. If the en- 
I'ollment I'ate of low- and moderate-income students increases to that 
of students from the hijrhest income quartei*— the ^oal of ecjuality 
set by the panel — the ^nint profi:ram cost in the lon^ run could in- 
crease to $5,787 million. 

C(n<t of the supplvnteittari/ serrice if rant pnujmm ^S':7:^.>-^^^/ 70 
UfUllun). The panel I'ecommends that voucher grants of approxi- 
mately $300 be ^iven to federally aided students to pi'ovide for sup- 
plementary educational services. Like the cost of the ^rant proj»;ram, 
the cost of the supplementai-y service program will depend on the en- 
rollment rates of low- and moderate-income youth. This is shown in 
Table 21. 

Tai^le 21. Cost of the Recommended Supplementary Service 
Program. Short Term and Long Term. In Thousands 

S ft iff I It't tfi l.iitti/rr ivi'tu 

Eiirolhiieiit of federally aided students (uiuler- 

j^raduate full-time e(iuivalents in 1071-72) 1,841 4,:M0 

Total cost of voucher pi ojjfi'aiii (averaj!:e$'^00) . . . . $r)r),SM $1,:]()2M 




Summary and Recommendations 

The panel pioposes a new national piojiiam designed to achieve 
equality of oppoi'tiinity foi- education beyond hi^h school/'' 

We have based oui* I'ecommendations on a definition of equal op- 
\ )rtunity that is bi oadei* than has been commonly accepted in the 
l)ast. Most definitions of equal oppoi'tunity are one-dimensional, im- 
plying simply access to postsecondai-y ti iiinin^ without l e^aid to the 
type of access. Equal access must be accompanied by equality of 
choice. This means ^l eater equity in the dislribution of minority and 
poverty students within the higher education system, providinjr 
them with collegiate options that meet their individual interests, 
needs, and abilities. 

The national pi'o^ram has thi ee major components: grants, loans, 
and supplementai y services. 

Grants 

Grants aie the foi'm of subsidy that will most positively affect the en- 
rollment, disti ibution, and l etention of lowei'- and modei'ate-income 
students in hi^hei* education. 

l^crnninunKlafioit: A federal pnxjrani fhuf n'ould ctifitle eHfjihle si tt- 
dents (fs a niafter of r'ujhi to dirrri ///7////.S. 

(hants should be provided directly to students whei'ever they live 
01- attend college without the intei'vention of states and universities. 

Grants would i)e available to all undergraduate students whose 
adj!Ksted family income is below the median.'" Income would be ad- 
justed to l eflecttlie number of dependent childi'en in the family, the 
assets of the family, and other cii'cumstances. 

The annual jii'ant maximum per student would be $2,000, which 
will jro a lonjr way towai'd making most of the public sectoi* of higher 
education accessible to the neediest of students. The $2,000 level 
would i)e a(le(juate to l emove the financial barrier to eni'ollment in 
most public four-yeai* colleges as well as, of coui'se, public two-year 



Thi' panel has tociiscd on tin* ncc'ds of niinorJty and poverty youth for undorjrrad- 
uatc edncaUon. The report (lo<>.s not a<l(lres.s the recjuirements for expansion of oppor- 
tiinity at the postharrahmreate U-vt-l. \ { is ohvioiis. howevei-. that the an-ess of nnnoi'- 
ity and poverty jrroups to advanced j;ra<hiate and pi'ofessional projrrams will depend 
larjrely upon nu-roasinjr tlie nnndiers who nT<dv<' nnderj^radiiate traininjr- 
:{7. The median is not the nu'dian for all families, hut for all families with children who 
are hijrh school jriadnatcs. hi lf>7l, this nu'<lian was SU.lVi'i. 



and low-cost private institutions. Coupled with a strong student loan 
program, a $2,000 grant should also go a long way toward increasing 
the attractiveness and accessibility of higher-pi-iced private and 
public institutions to lower-income youth. 

The size of the individual grant would be determined according to 
the quarter in which the adjusted income falls. Only students whose 
adjusted income places them in the lowest quarter would receive the 
maximum grant. Students from families with adjusted incomes in 
the second quarter would receive lesser amounts, declining to zero at 
the median level. 

The size of the grant could not exceed the I'easonable costs of at- 
tendance at the institution in which the student enrolls. No student 
could receive more than the actual costs of attendance at the institu- 
tion of his choice. The panel emphasizes, however, that costs must be 
realistically determined and take into account the peculiar circum- 
stances of the neediest students. 

Grants wi aid be available to both full-time and part-time students. 

The avaihibility of grants should be known to students as early as 
po.ssible in their high school years. Early and certain knowledge of 
entitlement will permit students to make proper curricular decisions 
in secondary school and provide maximum impact on the enrollment 
aspirations and plans of poverty and minority youth. This objective 
can only be achieved if the federal grant program is not dependent 
on annual appropriations with uncertain levels of funding. 

Loans 

To supplement the grant program and provide for wider institutional 
choice, loans must be readily available to grant recipients as well as 
other students wishing to borrow for higher education. 

Reconnnciiddtion: A ncwfedemi pro^jram of loixj-tenu loan>i open 
to all stndcnts re(ja rdlea^ of (heir cco))o)))ir ('ir")i)))>itai)re>i. 

The loan program should be flexible, allowing borrowers to deter- 
mine t'^e size, amount, and terms of the loans they wish to assume. 

The loan program should be administered directly by a unit of the 
federal government The panel is concerned that existing loan pro- 
grams administered by institutions and private and state agencies 
have not helped minority and poverty students in an evenhanded 
way. The panel favoi s, therefore, a shift to a new organizational 
structure to administer the loans. 

The loans should not be heavily subsidized. The government's sole 
subsidy in the loan program should be limited to the nece.ssary costs 



of insul in^ loans against default. Additional subsidies to reduce the 
rate of intei est charged to the boi i owei- by the lending*' aj^encies ai e 
neithei- necessary noi- appi opriate. 

Thei e should be no maximum level of bon o\vinj»-. Since the panel 
advocates essentially an unsubsidi^ed loan pi oj>Tam, students should 
make their own decisions about the level of liability they wish to 
assume. 

Loans should be repayable ovei- the entire working lifetime of the 
student if he so chooses. Economic efficiency l equii es that the lo.tns 
be amoitized ovei- the full payoff period. The practical effect of intro- 
ducing*: 30- to 40-yeai- loan l epayment periods, compared to current 
10-yeai- loans, is that annual repayments will be lower and thus the 
loans should be more attractive to boi rowers fearing some years of 
low 01- l elatively low income in relation to debt repayment demands. 

Protection against excessive repayment bui den should be included 
in the projrram, pailiculai ly for low-income students who may under- 
estimate the impact of hij^hei- education on theii- eai nin^s. 

Supplementary Services 

The provision of funds for special services to poverty and minority 
youth who are enrolled in collej^e can play a si^rnificant role in in- 
cieasinjyc equal educational oppoitunity and in fostering? reform in 
higher education. 

Compensatoi y, l emedial, and other supplementai y sei vices will be 
necessary if poverty and minority students sufferinj^ the handicaps 
of pool- pi evious educational experiences are to compete successfully 
with other students and persist in colle^^e. 

The need for those services will be especially inipoi tant foi- stu- 
dents from the tarjret population who «:ain access to more selective 
institutions. 

The admission and successful performance of poveity and minoi- 
ity youth in college will demand extensive reoi ientation and redii ec- 
tion of many colleges and universities; a compensatoi y sei vice pro- 
gram could provide the lesources and incentives to stimulate leforms 
in higher education that ai e appi opriate not only for this new popu- 
lation but foi- ti aditional students who are demanding educational 
change. 

lircomnunulation: Federal support of Hupphmeufarn serince.s for 
Htndcntsfrom the tar(/et populafion. 

All students who ai e aided under the grant program would receive 
regular payments, or vouchers, in the amount of $35 per month, to 
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"purchase** compensatoi'y and supp^eiiieiitai y educational services. 

The panel finds that the vouchei* scheme of financing- supplcnien- 
tai'.v j^ei'vices. as opposed to othei' appi'oaches such as cost-of-educa- 
tion allowances paid to institutions, would be the most effective type 
of supportive program. Giving students the option to spend resources 
thi'ou^h vouchei's foi- pio^i-anis they desire, or withhold support 
fi'om pro^i^amsthey jud^re to be inadequate, would create incentives 
for collejves to reform their offerings and pi ovide services that meet 
the needs of all students. 

It should be emphasized that the forms of assistance recommended 
by the panel would be open to eligible students who opt for either 
ti'aditional oi- nonti'aditioiial types of ti'aininjr. However, the panel 
wishes to Ir^d^e a caveat with I'espect to curi'ent developments in 
hiKhei- education that ai'e sometimes consti'ued as holding special 
pi'omise foi- new Ri^oups of students, pai'ticulai'ly niinoi'ity and pov- 
ei'ty students -the burjieoninj>- community colleji:es. r ew postsecond- 
ai'y technical and occupational pi-ojrrams, extei'nal de^'i'ees, and 
credit by examination. Clearly, these developmenls are helping- to 
bi-oaden the options available to all students, and their potential 
must be tapped fui'thei'. At the same time, we ai'e concei'ned that the 
nontraditional developments will j^ive rise to a new kind of tracking 
system in hi^hei' education, with poverty and minoi'ity students 
channeled disproportionately into the nontraditional proj^rams. For 
these youth, who have lon^' been denied the rewards of tradition; i 
undei'^i'aduate education, the new developments must not become 
a new foi'm of exclusion fi'om the mainstream of education. This 
danjrei" leads the panel to sti'ess the pi'imary impoi'tance of ti'adi- 
tio lal foui'-yeai-undei'^raduate ti'ainin>>: foi* its tai'j^et population. 

T'os'/ of the i>v(i(jr(U)K The estimated cost of our proposals is hi^rh: 
foi' the shoi't term $2.4 billion foi* the arrant pi'ojrram, and $550 million 
foi' the voucher scheme. But continuinji: current inequities will be 
far more costly to the society. 

Cin-roff i)ieqi(ifi(\H. We have developed these recommendations 
a^'ainst the background of the continuing? jraps in opportunity for 
higher education amon^- youth of difFerinji: economic circunistjinces 
and racial origins. Both objective analysis and our per.sonal experi- 
ences dramatized the depth of current inequities. The economic and 
racial barriers to colle^'e remain harsh realities that dim the hopes 
of younjr people for upward mobility and contradict the claims of 
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"open access'* and ^*oqual opportunity" within the hij^her education 
system. 

For povei-ty and minoi'ity students, the i-epoi't finds that pi'ofound 
disparities persist in the rates of.ejirollnient in higher education, in 
the disti-ibution of students anionj^; types of postsecondai-y institu- 
tions, and in i-etention i-ates. 

RuiCiy of oiroUiHcnt hi liif/hcr education. In 1970 a youth 18 to 24 
yeai's old fi-om a family eai-ninj- above $15,0()() was nein-ly five times 
more likely to be eni'olled in coile^e as the same youth from a family 
with income of less than $3,000. Blacks repi-esent about 13 percent of 
the collejre-ajre jri'oup but only 6-7 .)ercent of college enrollments; 
Puerto Ricans and Chicanos I'epresent 3.7 percent of the a^e j?roup, 
but it is estimated that they constitute only between 1 and 2 percent 
of the colle^re population. By conti'ast, white students are about 84 
percent of the collejre-aj»-e jri'oup and 91 pei'cent of the college popula- 
tion. 

iJiHtrihiitioii of students anioiifj ti/pes of po^tHcrondarif iihstitiitioihs,^ 
Unlike majority and hi^^hei'-income students, minority and poverty 
youth who jrain access to hij»'hei- education do not enjoy options 
amonji' projrrams and institutions that suit their individual needs 
and atti ibutes. A student from a family with income below $(5,000 is 
twice as likely to be eni'olled in a public two-yeai- coHejre as a student 
from a family with income between $20,000 and $25,000. Data further 
indicate that black students at the top achievement levei are three 
times as likely to attend a two-yeai* college as white students at the 
same achievement level. 

Retention rafrs. Both low-income and minoi'ity .students suffer 
from hi^h di'opout I'ates. Students fi'om families in the bottom 
quartei* of income have less than one-third the chance of completin^^ 
an undei'^raduate decree that student.s fi'oro families in the top in- 
come quarter have. Low-income youth graduated fi'om collej^e at a 
I'ate 10-15 percent lower than hi^rh-income youth at the same ability 
levels. 

Oui* recoiiimendations seek to I'edress these dispai'ities and to 
achieve e(juity in access, distribution, and completion I'ates foi* poor 
and minoi'ity youth in hiji:her education. 



